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The Conservative | 
INVESTOR utes seer 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 

I can de sng refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 





If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, ne charge, 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


madiygh hes idle money? We can eee six percenton 
sound, first mortgage security. e as Government 
bonds 6 years experience. Highest references. For 
full information address, 


PERKINS & CO., 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


S.K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk Street. Boston. Mass. 
Securities “rise 


net without 
deductions. 

High grade first mortgages on improved realty in 
Salt Lake City and the irrigated farming land tribu- 
tare have been our successful specialty for fourteen 
years. Full information on request. References given. 
FP. EB. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 
ssw. Rnd South St.. _ Salt Lake City, Utah. Ctah. 


% descriptions on application. If tnter- 


5%! J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, .‘ailroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and ater report. All communica- 
tiens confidential. Address the Besten Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 








FARM MORTGAGES | 


lowa and Minnesota real esta 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all, departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New —- Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Se 4, 1902, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or further inforina io apply to 

Prof. C. A. Beckwith, aor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
a and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
oe . 17th. ameie instruction in ac’ practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A M.D.. Ree’R. Near City 
_ Hospital. 


Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. . 
THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 


Kingston, R. I. 


A technical-scientifie college for ase men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. seclony, and 
General ae lead to the degree of B.S. Pre 

Tuition free. 








eg Department. Dormitories. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


J. H. WASHBURN. Pu. D., President. 
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How to Get 
Geikie’s 
|13 Bible Helps} 


J 
2 


Send $1.00 and agree to pay a similar amount 
monthly for ten months and the complete set of 
13 handsomely and substantially bound volumes 
will be sent at once. The regular price for these 
books has always been $20. 


PRICE 


This is a special offer to readers of this 
paper and holds good only a limited time. 


Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s 13 Bible Helps 
present all the data connected with Sacred Scrip- 
tures in the most masterly, interesting and ab- 
sorbing style. They form a complete library in 
themselves and are an education in Sacred His- 
tory. 


Pamphlet with full page illustrations 
sent free if you mention this paper. 
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DR. J. MORGAN GIBBON’S WORKS 


Dr. Gibbon delighted so many people by his 
able and brilliant addresses while in America 
as English delegate to the National Council 
that there have been numerous inquiries for 
his published works. We have, therefore, im- 
ported a limited number of the following: 
The Epistle to the Galatians. Expository Lec- 

tures. Pp. 148. $1.00 net. 
The Gospel of Fatherhood. 

mons. Pp. 224. $1.50 net. 
Eternal Life. Expositions of John’s Epistles. 
Pp. 203. $1.50 net. 
The Congregational Bookstore, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A Series of Ser- 





The Business Man’s New Year Endeavor 


which appeared in the New Year’s number of The 
Congregationalist, has been called for so many 
times that we have printed it on cardboard in hand- 
some style with ornamental tinted border and il- 
luminated initial. We send it postpaid for 25 cents. 
It is worth hanging up in your office. Address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 





What DR. DAVIS, of Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., says about 


THE PILGRIM 


Individual Communion Service 


“For six years the Eliot Church has used with growing ease and comfort these Individual 
On the sanitary and cleanly side there is no doubt but that the Individual Cup is a 
great improvement upon the older habit of the church, and as no principle is involved 
whether you use six or sixty times six eups, we have come to like the newer and better way. 

* Let me suggest that the simpler the cup and the lighter the tray the more satisfactory 


Cups. 


will be the experiment.” 


A sample set loaned to any church interested for use at one communion service. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


W. H. Davis. 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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Our Benevolent Societies ° 
onan are Bone Ge tynome. mrt 704, Conary 


abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
1 ComenneswouAlL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
only} by the in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
p— the gee macucearss Pes = Missionasa, SO 
pe. ae 


OIBTY, 
Coit, eiveiers Rev. Kiwis B Pal Palmer, Treasurer, 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Tease 
7 ouse. Miss Lizzie D. AW ints, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 

Missions, Co! tional House, 

« r; Charies a, Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL OHUROH SyLpige SOOIBTY 
—Ohurch and L. H. Cobb. 


D. D., Secretary; © Hope, Treasurer United 
Charities Bull New York, v. George A. H 
er House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _ Be- 
ques solicited in ori Send wv Stan 


(04 Sears Build: A LF for aid to 
E yyy Pt Hease - 


TH 9 ee ooo anon of Boston 
and vicinity (Inco: ~ ae Its Rae is the estab- 
lishment and sup) ict of lical Congregational 
aurene and sunday Sch sents oa ten and its suburbs. 


Cobb, Pres. ; pnewane @ ; George H. 
Fant Sec., 101 STR, 8t., Boste 


THE WOMAN’s SEAMAN’S Asem ‘Sorry ef Bos- 
ton, mm non nal House. Annual memver- 
Vw AL 9.9 


life mem renlp Mrs. Henry O. 
. Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 

Boston SRAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, organize’ 1827. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo, Gould, 

material, social, mera! and rell- 

gious welfare of seamen. B: nesta should be made pay 

able to the Boston Seaman's fety. Contribu 
tions from churches and fnatviduals, solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 

ed by the Massachusetts General 4eeora- 

ers its services to churehes gy age or 

jes in Ly and in os States. 

mai House, Boston. Rev. Charics 


Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Correspon: Secretary, Room 
601 Congresses House, Boston. ~ aad ational 
society devoted to the 


. 


"ts Ana MISSIONARY ASGOM ATION, Ganee 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 


Seaton, ovangel ¢ and educationai nd, t the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and h ton office. 
House ‘omice, 153 La Sal'e 


cago o! 
Street. i be sent to dang | of the a ove 
offices, or to H. W. Hub Fourth Ave and 
Twenty Second St., New York city. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorsTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students fer the ministry. Twenty-seveu Congrega- 

leges ane | poadeusiee in covenneme Staloo en 

ree Christian sch: 
WILKINS, a Offices o12 13 

House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Gatconnet 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ES 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 


B. Howlan: urer, to whom donations and —_——S 
tions and all catverpencente eas he to estates 

annuities one be addressed. oa B. Sark, 
D.D, and Rev. Washington Choate, dD. D., Correspond- 


an 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= under the ene oe of the Trustees of the Nationa) 
ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers ond ue 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. ie 4 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartiord, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, bt * Samuel B. Forbes, 
ie congtees deusl” Ch hes 
0 ure 

dol re tebe used for the 
foltet” * All correspoudence 
© Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wal? 


of 
poh of Ministerial 
should be addressed t 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE Copsenes anal SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 


LISHING SOOIRBTY, ( tional wenn) Boston. Wil- 
Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Sogrotay and re 


r. 
Department, which is in charge of the 
aan — sustains Sunday schoo) missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other n ite) a- 





= ba yd and needy uitously, er at a 
e administrative expenses of de ent 
—— riations from the Busi- 


are. wholly Samreges | Mi 

Departmen’ tions from churches, 
Sunday schools a individuals go directly for mission. 
ary A ioe W. A. ——. Ph. D., 18 Field and 
P= RAR _ is N RHP Superintendent for 

e 

Rojee, charge of the Busine ss 
Manager, and known are et the af as the Pil Press, 

bi alist and Christian Wor 


~ De ft to witichy however 
e beses andl 


Business Manager, J. H. 
a) at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


| DAYS, FREE TRIAL 


DELS. * $9 to $15 


Chicago. iu, 


FYE EN 
A i883" 





1900 & 1901 Models, best makes. $7 to $11 
Second - SH 


Gi 
@ exhibit sample. Earna bicycle & make money dieteioucag 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & special offer. 


MEAD —— GO cikicaso, wu. 


BEECH ER’S All me ee. 
corsa BOOKS 


important works 
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GENERAL debility—failure of the strength to 
do and the power to endure—is cured by the great 
tonic—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THERE is no other infant’s food like Mellin’s 
Food; it is distinctive and peculiar in its qualities, 
and is especially adapted to young infants. It 
brings life and comfort to the babies. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON TouRs, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston March 
7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. Stop over 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. Itiner- 
ary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


ORIGINAL SIDEBOARDS,.—Nearly every lady likes 
a certain degree of originality and novelty in the 
furniture of the dining-room, and the sideboard 
lends itself especially to an original treatment. 
This fact seems to have been discovered by the de- 
signers of the Paine Furniture Company, for this 
firm is showing a wonderful assortment of unique 
and curious sideboards which have all the distine- 
tion of being built to order. Their sideboard ex- 
hibit is well worth a special visit, if only to see it. 


WHERE THEY OvVGHT TO Go.—Priuters should 
go tv Agate, Col., lawyers to Fee, Pa., cranks to 


Peculiar, Mo., old maids to Antiquity, O., entomol- 


ogists to Bug Hill, N.C. Every one who wants good, 
strong lamp-chimneys should go to Macbeth, 
Pittsburg, Pa., for his little book, ** How to Man- 
age Lamps,” which tells what size chimney will fit 
every lamp. If you can’¢ go, write » postal for it to 
Macbeth, Pittsburg—that will do just as well, 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and“ pearl glass” don’t 
last forever, but they will last until you drop thei 
or hit them on the table. Macbeth’s chimneys 
will not break with heat. What about those other 
kinds? « 


LIFE GUARDS.—The Life Guards are two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant seldiers, and every 
loyal British heart is proud of them. Not only the 
King’s household, but yours, ours, everybody’s 
should have its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes of life, 
diseases, find allies in the very elements, as colds, 
influenza, catarrh, the grip and pneumonia do in 
the stormy month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these. diseases is to 
Strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the con- 
ditions in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to all the 
vital organs and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
system the greater the exposure to disease. Hooil’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 








Religious Notices 





Dekad 


and notices, addresses 
¢tc., published te A eet nee at ten cents a 





of ministers, 
line. 





BosToN AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL AS8socia- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER SaariEe, under the 

sispices of the Woman’s Board of peg Pilgrim 
Congregational House, every Friday 0 A.M. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and hese tal condition of seamen. Sus- 

chaplains and miss cr coon temperance 
somes LAS, eo i yy in lead seaports at home 
; vides libraries tor outgoin, vessels ; 
he the PSatlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. G. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














8650. Country home of 7 rooms, partly furnished, 
barn and chicken house, } acre of garden; store and P. O. 
and two churches close by; high land, fine view in 
Tolland Co., Ct. Address FLOYD, Republican Office, 
Springfield, "Mass. 


mted by retired “clergym an small, comfortable 
home on line of electric cars within twenty-five miles of 
Boston ; price about $1.200. Full oe of property 
required, Address B., care of Mrs. Palmer, 5 Park 
Square, Boston. 


Wanted. The Boston Children’s Friend Society de- 
sires to find good boarding homes in the suburbs and 
country for young childre Two dollars per week is 

~— — clothin; prov ded. Address 8. U. Kingsley, 

Sec’y, 48 Rutland Street, Boston, Mass. 





nted. An educated woman between 28 and 35 
years J old, to be taught to work as district agent for a 
charitable ge in ppg hours 9 to 5; pay not less 
than $500 ae » th n $600; increase later if satis. 
factory. Send full and ‘clear letter as to previous occn- 
pation, education, health, age and references, in own 
writing, to A. F., care The Congreyationaltst, Boston, Mass. 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalst, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYBD, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDEK SPRCIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 fonths, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent bly the remittance. 

CHANGE M4 og my —Notice = FP =f address 

must reach “, Oftice on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new y address 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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Standard 


—is Elgin time, and has been 
since the Elgin factory per- 
fected the American watch. 
Every portion of an 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


—and every machine used to 
make it—is made in the Elgin 
factory. The Watch Word every- 
where is Elgin. Byer Elgin 
Watch has the word “Elgin” en- 


graved onthe works, Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Elgin, IL 





For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m, 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 











powinien EUROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW “SERVICE 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
New England, 11,600 tons...............+..+. March 8 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons,........ March 20 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Bichards, Mills & Ce 177-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD ‘ON J A BICY CLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOUL: LONDON 
First Cabin, 845 upwards, depending 

steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer 9 Devonian,” March 12; “ Cestrian, 
March 19; “* Winifredian,” a 2; “ Kingstonian” (to 
London), March 7; “Iberian” (to London), March 23, 
“Caledonian” (to London), April 8 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & ©W., Gen’! Agents, 





sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 mene ~ the 
Discounts according to ‘amount 

READING L higaery leaded Citared, 0 cents per line, 
each insertion, net 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mati. Compecigonn oy Thomas Todd 


Teleph 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


It is an Economy 


to have your old and discarded carpets made 
into handsome, durable rugs. If not satisfied 
with the Rugs you need not take them. 


Send for illustrated booklet to 


THE STERLING RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston. 
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Recognized 
immediately 
as a work of 
extraordinary 
ability 

placing its 
author at once 
in the 


front rank. 


| 


«The American artist 
whom we can place un- 
hesitatingly beside Mrs. 
Humphry Ward at her 
fullest and best.’’>— NV. ¥. 
Mail and Express. 























Reveals her one of the great novelists of the day.’’—N. Y. Mail and Express 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


Y EDITH WHARTON 


Hamilton ©. Mabie writes in the New York Times 


Saturday Review: 
“It is individual and original to a high degree... . It 
is rare and fine and full of distinction. . .. A novel of 
notable charm and ability. . . . Subtile and artistic, 
admirable in its poise.... A delight as a piece of 
exquisite handiwork.” 


se HF 


Jeannette L. Gilder writes in the Chicago Tribune: 


“Will give the author a high place among her fellow- 
Fulfills the promise held out by 
Wharton’s earlier work. . Will do much to 
the 


craftemen..-. 
Mrs. 
take the 
reader's mouth.” 


recent fiction from 


bad taste of some 


In Two Volumes, $2.00 








Charles Scribner’s Sons - - 


NEW YORK 





CHURCH HYMNS & soxcs, 
by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins 


» THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. | 


For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


The Resurrection of Jesus 


EASTER SERMON 
By REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Veruon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


A Monthly Publication of the American Missionary Association 


It presents fresh informatiou from many mission fields 
Articles attractively illustrated representing institu- 
tions, churches and homes. Problems of natioual im- 
portance ably discussed by specialist< 

It is of interest to every Christian patriot in the land. 

Subscriptions are solicited for the new year at fifty 
cents each. 

Address Editor, American Missienary, 

Congregational Rooms, 4th Avenue and 22d Street, 

New York City, N.Y. 





ANTED -Young men and women in each county. 
Good pay and steady employment. Call, or address 


WILLIAM E. DRAKE, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 





WARD’S 


“Puro” Photo Books 


You ought to know about them if you use 
a camera. 





10 cents to $5.00 each. 
Catalogue free. 


49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


10 Styies. 










Recent “IN EXCELSIS” Orders 


‘¢ From CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES ~ 


show the national acceptability of this already standard Hymn Book, the true 
successor of such national standards as ‘‘Songs of the Sanctuary,” “Spiritual 
songs,” “‘Laudes Domini” and ‘* The New Laudes Domini.” 


“ The committee desi e 300 copies of ‘In Ex- 
| ¢celsis,’ latest edition, leather backs, dark green 
covers, with Responsive Readings.” 

HERBERT M. ALLEN, 
Chairman Music Com. Prespect St, 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


“At a meeting of the Chureb, Feb. 12, after 
mature consideration, it was voted to adopt ‘ In 
Excelsis,’ latest edition, with the Respunsive 
Keadings. The action of our Church was unani- 
mous Please send 300 cojies in bindings as 
specified.” AuG. R. SMITH. 

For Lee Congregational Church. 


From an *istoric Cong. Church 
in Cambridge, Mass. 





| 


Jan. 23, 1902, 


From a Typical New England 
Cong. Church on the Berkshire 
Hills, Mass. 

SRR : ~ Feb. 13, 1902, 

“Our committee on hymnals have completed 

their work and handed it over to the trustees, 

| so we ig turn make you the order for 200 books. 
| We desire the Readings.” (, B. DURLAND, 

Chairman of Trustees 


From a Vigorous Frontier Cong. 
Church in Norfolk, Nebraska. 


"Feb. 22, 1902, 
From the Strongest Cong. 

Church on the Pacific Coast, 

First Cong., San Fraricisco, Cal. 


* Referring to correspondence relating to our 
ordering a supply of your hymn books ‘In Ex- 
celsis,’ we beg that you will ship us as soon as 
practicable 620 copies of the book.” 

WILLIAM J. DUTTON, 
For First Cong. Church. 


Fe». 15, 19 °2, 





“Send us at once 300 copies of ‘ In Excelsis,’ 
| half morecco, with Responsive Services.” 
(Rev.) H. A. BRIGGS, 

| Waverly Cong. Church, Jersey City. 


From a Jersey City Cong. Church 
| That Has Recently Taken a Won- 
| derful Fresh Start- 


~ Feb. 28, 1902 
A sample copy of each or both books sent on application. 
ADDRESS 


The Century Co., 














Union Square, 
New York City. 
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Event and Comment 


So rare is it in these 
days for a Christian 
minister to complete a half-century of 
service in a single pastorate that the 
event is itself worthy of such special 
commemoration as we give this week by 
placing the picture of Rev. Dr. Edward 
Robie on our cover page. In this in- 
stance a still greater reason is the desire 
of many ministers and laymen to express 
their affection for a loved and revered 
comrade who has for fifty years illus- 
trated the saintly George Herbert's ideal 
of a country parson, and who, now past 
fourscore, so blends the grace of youth 
with the mellow dignity of age that his 
company was never prized more than it 
is today by a generation of ministers 
many of whom were not yet born when 
he was ordained. The editor of this pa- 
per when a theological student supplied 
his pulpit for a season when, more than 
thirty years ago, Dr. Robie was traveling 
in Europe, where he had already spent 
several years in study. He was then one 
of the longest settled ministers in his 
association, and we have no doubt that 
his brethren then would have expressed 
the same sentiments as did their suc- 
cessors last week, in words which throb 
with steadfast affection, expressing their 
gratitude to God “for a life so rich in 
the powers and graces of Christian man- 
hood, for the sweet, strong influence of 
his spiritual being, and for the many con- 
tributions of his scholarly mind and his 
fraternal spirit which have enuobled and 
enriched, as they have gladdened, our 
fellowship as Christian brethren and as 
ministers of the gospel.” 


Our Cover Portrait 


Some weeks ago we of- 
Outsiders’ Views fered prizes for the best 
of the Church 

answers from those who 
do not attend church to the question, 
What church would attract an outsider ? 
and we took some pains to have the offer 
mentioned in the daily press in order that 
it might come under the eyes of those 
who do not read religious papers. We 
confess to disappointment in the replies, 
none of which seems to us of sufficient 
value to be published. Some to our 
knowledge were written by persons who 
attend church at least often enough to be 
identified as belonging to a congregation. 
The other writers appear to estimate the 
value of the church wholly by what they 
may expect to get out of it, not at all by 
what they might help to do for others 
through it. They see nothing to be got 
from the church for their advantage, un- 
less it comes from the minister or from 
officers and lay members. One writer 


says he can find in books all the ideas 
that the minister preaches, therefore has 
no use for him. Another wants a better 
grade of deacons and another more spirit- 
ual church members. Of the value of 
participating in public worship) of fellow- 
ship with those who seek to know God 
and live the life of Christ among men, of 
the sense of responsibility for represent 
ing spiritual truth to the world, of or- 
ganized ministry to preach good news to 
the poor, comfort for the sorrowing, light 
to them that sit in darkness, of desire to 
do for mankind what the church, whether 
or not it succeeds, professes to aim to do, 
there is no mention in these letters. It 
seems to us that the daily press has an 
opportunity to show what the Christian 
church is and what is its mission, for the 
enlightenment of the outsiders who re- 
gard it as an institution maintained for 
the selfish gratification of its members 
and congregations. 


A Western Congregational 
minister sends us some cir- 
culars with a personal let- 
ter. One circular informs us that he is 
an ordained evangelist with no less than 
four degrees from well-known institu- 
tions, ‘‘whose endeavors God has sig- 
nally blessed.” It contains abundant 
testimonials, showing that through his 
powerful preaching ‘“‘many are being 
saved.” Weare exhorted to ‘read care- 
fully.” Another circular presents this 
same evangelist as promoter and general 
manager of an oil land company, in which 
we are urged to invest. The evangelistic 
circular makes an earnest appeal to us 
to arrange for meetings to be conducted 
by him. ‘“ Awaken a spirit of expectancy 
in minds of saints and sinners.” ‘Our 
family expenses are met by free will of- 
ferings.’’ But the appeal to invest money 
in his land company is imperative. ‘This 
business demands haste.”’ ‘‘ Delay means 
loss.” ‘Even small sums will return 
fabulous gains.” ‘‘For the widow of 
small means this is a boon.” ‘‘ Your for- 
tune depends upon it.’ The exhortations 
to be saved and to save sinners are fer- 
vid, but they lack the intensity of the 
appeal to invest money with this evan- 
gelist promoter. ‘‘This,” he says, “is an 
immergency call.” These evangelistic 
circulars bear the warm indorsements of 
several home missionary superintendents 
and ministers to his power in arousing 
the conscience. He writes, asking us to 
‘read slowly and think.” We have done 
so and our disgust is too great for ex- 
pression. If the well-known names on 
these circulars are genuine, and they 


The Holy Ghost 
and Money 


know what they are commending, there 
is no occasion for wonder that religious 
revivals are growing rare in the West. 


There has been of late in 
Ohio, rather distinctly 
‘in the air,” a tendency, not yet definite 
enough to be called a movement, toward 
better and clearer interdenominational 
relations. It is in the line of what we 
have editorially suggested in our comment 
this week on Mr. Mott’s article. The 
meeting in the interest of the federation 
of churches at Columbus in December, 
though not largely attended, was repre- 
sentative and businesslike in tone. The 
house-to-house visitation in Toledo, si- 
multaneous and all done in one Saturday 
afternoon, was not only of marked serv- 
ice to the churches of all names, but 
quickened their regard and appreciation 
for each other. The Cleveland Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Meeting, with ad- 
dresses from representative men of other 
denominations, wassignificant, and he) ped 
toward neighborliness, And Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s immense audiences at Plym- 
outh Church, Cleveland, on one of the 
bitterest days of the winter, pointed the 
same good way. 


Getting Together 


It is being pointed out 
that the recent deci- 
sion of the English high- 
est judiciary—that objections to the con- 
firmation of a bishop in the E stablished 
Church of England, if grounded on issues 
of doctrine, have no standing in court—is 
virtually a formal notice to all parties in 
the church that, once a nomination is 
made by the king and the prime minister, 
there is nothing for the church to do 
but proceed with the act of confirma- 
tion. If so, of course it establishes and 
proclaims all the more emphatically the 
domination of the church by the state. 
Whether genuinely religious and truly 
spiritual Anglicans of any school of 
thought in the church will altogether 
welcome renewed emphasis upon this 
fact may be doubted. It is asystem by 
which a prime minister who may be an 
unbeliever bas the undisputed power to 
fill the highest offices of the church with 
as worldly and skeptical a set of prelates 
as he can find, if he chooses. Of course, 
in practice the law may never so work. 
But in theory it is something so opposite 
to the teachings of the New Testament, 
and so alien tv the common sense of 
which John Bull claims to have much 
that the wonder is that the system is 
tolerated for a day. 


Secularity in 
Church Government 
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Protestantism has 
never made enough of 
instruction in Christian casuistry—using 
that term in its best sense—either in 
schools for the training of its clergy, or 
in its pulpit. Rev. Dr. Alex Whyte of 
Edinburgh, who has carried the mat- 
ter to a finer art than most preachers, 
in a recent sermon on Blind Leaders of 
the Blind, has reiterated his own views 
on this important matter, and set forth 
impressively the deplorable effect upon 
chureh life of preaching which is not 
forever insisting upon the ethical ap- 
plications of truth. ‘The Scribes and 
Pharisees,” he says, “had eyes enough 
to preach against murder and adultery 
when these things once came out; but 
they wereas blind as moles to the real roots 
of these things, as well as to the kindred 
roots of pride, and covetotsness, and 
envy, and deceit, of which their own 
hearts, and the hearts of their blinded 
hearers were full. . . . It is bad enough 
to have some secret and deadly disease 
about you. But to have your physician 
stark ignorant of what is the matter 
with you, and how to treat you, that is 
simply despair and death to you. . . . In 
the plain-spoken words of this very Scrip- 
ture we attend too much to the outside 
of things, to pots, and pans, and tables, 
and beds, and too little to our own hearts, 
and the hearts of our hearers.” 


Christian Casuistry 


Sir John Colton, formerly 
premier of South Australia, 
whose death is just an- 
nounced in his eightieth year, was an 
examp'e of the best type of British co- 
lonial statesmen. Amid all his successes, 
in business and in politics, he retained 
the simple faith and earnest zeal of his 
undistinguished years. He was not only 
a Methodist but a local preacher and a 
class leader, and it is said that while he 
was prime minister he was careful to ar- 
range the dates of the cabinet councils 
so that they should not clash with those 
of his class meeting. More notable still 
is the story of how he received his selec- 
tion as premier. It came to him in the 
form of a request from the governor of 
the colony for an interview on a certain 
Saturday afternoon. Sir John Colton, 
well understanding that this request 
meant an invitation to form a cabinet, 
replied that he must ask his Excellency 
to be good enough to postpone the inter- 
view until the following Monday, as he 
had a preaching engagement on the Sun- 
day and needed to spend the Saturday in 
preparation for it. 


An Australian 
Statesman 


Prince Henry of 
Germany is one of 
the frank, tactful, 
simple, genuine sort of men, who makes 
the best of travelers and diplomats, who 
accommodate themselves readily to new 
situations, and who get the most out of 
any experience of life, as well as accom- 
plish the most for themselves or their 
sovereigns. Emperor William of Ger- 
many could not have selected a better 
man to have gone on the errand which 
Prince Henry is executing, and the re- 
sults to Germany and the United States 
will be entirely beneficent. The past 
week has been crowded with incidents 
which must have made some novel and 


Prince Henry Swinging 
Areund the Circle 
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deep impressiuns upon the young Teuton. 
The formal welcome to the national cap- 
ital, the dinner of state at the White 
House, the welcome to the Senate and to 
the House, the successful launching of the 
Emperor’s new yacht christened by Miss 
Roosevelt, the scene of splendor in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the fine din- 
ner given by the Staats Zeitung to Prince 
Henry and Amercian journalists, the din- 
ner given by one hundred typical Amer- 
ican successful men, the return to Wash- 
ington and the hearing of Secretary of 
State Hay’s exquisitely phrased eulogy of 


Mr. McKinley, the visit to the tomb of . 


George Washington, the inspection of 
the National Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, the trip through the South, the sur- 
vey of the great battlefield of the Civil 
War from Lookout Mountain, the sing- 
ing of the Fisk University Quartet at 
Nashville—these are events which no one 
can pass through unmoved or unchanged. 

On every side from every one he has 
seen courtesy, cordiality and genuine in- 
terest in him as a man, as well as the curi- 
osity to see a prince above which inquisi- 
tiveness few Americans have yet risen. 
The lavish display of American good-na- 
ture as well as wealth has not been lost on 
the prince nor on the German people, who 
are getting from this country explicit, 
detailed reports of the tour. The Social- 
istic and Agrarian press of Germany still 
are bitter, but the German press in the 
main are at last coming to see that the 
visit has more potentiality of good than 
evil for Germany. 





Particularly note worthy 
was the dinner given by 
the Staats Zeitung of New 
York, which brought together the largest 
gathering of representative journalists 
of the country ever assembled. Prince 
Henry’s reference to his brother the 
Emperor William’s final parting to him, 
to remember that he was going to a land 
where journalists ranked as high and 
were as powerful as the generals of the 
German army, of course tickled the vanity 
of Prince Henry’s fellow-diners. It has 
been pointed out since that the German 
emperor has no such lofty opinion of the 
German journalist. But, apart from any 
eaptious criticism like this, it must be 
conceded by all who think about it that 
few occasions during the tour will afford 
the prince so fine an opportunity to see 
a typical American gathering. For the 
American editor is usually self-made, dem- 
ocratic, intelligent, enterprising, eager 
to aid good causes, quick to recognize 
worth, an opponent of fraud, a detector 
of shams. His rise to place and power 
without any of the supports which con- 
serve the training of men in other pro- 
fessions gives him a self assurance and 
a self-reliance which must make him 
somewhat of a new creature to a prince 
from a land where the journalist is per- 
sistently made aware of the limitations 
of thought and speech, and where the 
haling of an editor to prison for l[ése- 
majesté is almost as common as the ris- 
ing of the sun. 


The Journalists’ 
Welcome 


It is a striking co. 
incidence that the 
writer, along with 
Nicolay, of the most authoritative biogra- 
phy of Abraham Lincoln should also be 


Secretary Hay 
on President McKinley 
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the eulogist of President McKinley at 
the memorial service held by Congress. 
Seldom has it been given to a man to 
be the appraiser of two men each so 
thoroughly identified with a great epoch 
of national history as Lincoln and Mc- 
Kinley were, and men who met with the 
like fate—assassination. Mr. Hay’s trib- 
ute to his dead friend and former chief 
has ail the exquisite form which was to be 
expected from a man of letters, and more 
of the judicial quality than often is fuund 
in the estimate of a friend by a friend, 
put on record while the sorrow is yet 
fresh ; and yet withal, as Secretary Hay 
frankly admitted, it was a eulogy which 
Congress heard. The final estimate of 
the dead Executive will be made later by 
& man whose eye for perspective must 
of necessity be truer than Mr. Hay’s pos- 
sibly could be. His judgment is valuable 
because it is shaped by feeling and is 
born of intimate relations, and it will 
forever be reckoned with as an estimate 
of supreme worth. But the man who 
writes the final estimate of Mr. McKin- 
ley must approach his life work, not as a 
sharer in its political policies, not as a 
friend of his heart, but as one who dispas- 
sionately can scrutinize his deeds and his 
words and the effect of his decisions as 
Executive upon the course of national 
history. That this estimate will differ 
fundamentally from Mr. Hay’s we doubt ; 
but the relative values of shade and light 
in the portrait will not be altogether like 
those of Mr. Hay. Words too strong in 
praise of Mr. Hay’s oration, whether con- 
sidered as oratory or as character anal- 
ysis, it would be difficult to frame. The 
American people have reason to be proud 
of the fact that Mr. Hay is their Secre- 
tary of State. 


After prolonged de- 
The Censure of Senators pate in committee 
a ee over the several 
issues involved in the brawl of Senators 
Tillman and McLaurin of South Carolina, 
the United States Senate has finally 
decided to limit its punishment of the 
offending senators to severe censure of 
their conduct. The committee which de- 
bated the matter and reported on it to 
the Senate was divided in its opinion, a 
minority standing out for more drastic 
punishment, and so reporting to the Sen- 
ate. But the majority doubtless were 
restrained from the severest form of 
punishment by the opinion that neither 
suspension nor expulsion were acts to be 
thought of so long as a decree to that 
effect would virtually deprive a sovereign 
state of representation in the Senate. A 
state by its own act can do this, as is now 
the case with Delaware. But the last 
clause of Article V. of the Constitution of 
the United States stands in the way of 
the Senate depriving a state of its “‘ equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” Senators Till- 
man and McLaurin, therefore, owe their 
exemption from adequate punishment of 
their offense to the fact that they both 
come from the same state. It should be 
said for South Carolina that her best 
people wish much that the state was 
otherwise represented in the Senate, and 
the governor of the state admits now that 
he regrets that he did not accept the 
resignations of the offending senators 
when proffered a few months ago as the 
climax of an earlier brawl between them. 
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The local option bill, drafted 
Leet re fey by the Citizens’ Committee 

b ” and approved by Mayor 
Low, has been introduced in the assembly 
of the legislature of New York, and must 
now take its way toward defeat or victory. 
Lt provides for a special election in April, 
1902, and every two years hereafter, by 
which each borough may vote whether 
saloons therein shall be allowed to sell 
liquor on Sundays between the hours of 
noon and ten Pp. M, As drawn the bill 
affects only New York city. It has back 
of it men acquainted with local condi- 
tions, and of such standing in the com- 
munity as ethical teachers as to make 
whatever they suggest weighty. Among 
them are Bishop Potter, Dr. Rainsford, 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Felix Adler, Morris K. Jesup, District- 
attorney Jerome and Tenement House 
Commissioner De Forest. It will be op- 
posed tooth and nail by most of the 
clergy and by most of the religious jour- 
nals of the state. 

District-attorney Jerome has announced 
that he intends to see that the Sunday 
closing law is enforced, and enforced im- 
partially in New York city, whether or 
not Mayor Low or Police Commissioner 
Partridge aid him. He claims to have 
evidence that the law is not being en. 
forced impartially now, and in any case 
he says he does not intend to sanction 
indifference to the law as it stands. 


The opportunist, 
melioristic policy of 
dealing with municipal evil which so dis- 
tinctly characterizes the Committee of 
Fifteen’s recent able report on the social 
evil in New York city is paralleled by 
the action of the reformers of Buffalo, 
N. Y., led by Rev. O. P. Gifford. The 
police officials on their side agree to sup- 
press all gambling, all slot machines, all 
open harlotry, and to restrict all vice toa 
defined district. The reformers on their 
part agree to withdraw their complaints 
against the police officials for non-en- 
forcement of the Raines Law and the law 
against prostitution, but reserve the right 
to renew their complaints if occasion de- 
mands. It is interesting to note that in 
this uprising of the decent elements of 
the population against official anarchy 
and unrestricted vice the reputable 
women of the city were among the first 
informed as to the facts concerning their 
erring sisters, and were then enlisted for 
the conflict. 


Buffalo’s Vice Crusade 


, The steamship Philadel- 
ane Signal phia entered the port of 
New York last week with 

Signor Marconi and other persons inter- 
ested in his wireless telegraphy on board. 
Signor Marconi has the written testi- 
mony of the officers of the ship that he 
received messages from Cornwall when 
1,500 miles out on the Atlantic, and sig- 
nals when 2,099 miles away from the send- 
ing station. Communication between the 
ship and the sending station ceased 150 
miles out, the sending power of the ap- 
paratus on board ship being limited to 
that range. In addition be it noted that 
the steamship Campania, following in 
the wake of the Philadelphia most of 
the way and equipped with the appara- 
tus, caught none of the messages from 


Cornwall, because its instruments were 
not attuned with those at Cornwall or 
those on the Philadelphia, In other 
words, the experiment shows not only 
the far-reaching power of the informa- 
ticn-laden ethal waves, but the validity 
of Marconi’s claim that his system can 
be used with safety and with exemption 
from publicity. He predicts that within 
three months he will have the system 
working across the Atlantic, a commer- 
cial rival to the older and thoroughly en- 


trenched cable lines, whose officers and. 


stockholders are not feeling particularly 
joyous nowadays. The Canadian govern- 
ment and Signor Marconi already have 
made a compact by which, in return for 
title to station property, the company 
which is to manage the Marconi system 
concedes special rates for the transmis- 
sion of government messages. 


The thoroughness with 
which the French give 
themselves up to an idea has been ade- 
quately revealed during the past week in 
the celebrations throughout France of 
the centenary of Victor Hugo’s birth. 
Few have been the aggregations of men 
in community life throughout France, 
whether drawn together by political, lit- 
erary or social ties, which have not cele- 
brated in their own way, formally or in- 
formally, the birth of the versatile, pow- 
erful but not supremely great Frenchman, 
whose poetry, fiction, dramas, political 
tracts and disquisitions on social rela- 
tions contemporary and future reveal 
him as one of the most prolific and influ- 
ential of men of letters. Slowly but 
surely he is coming to symbolize for the 
France of the nineteenth century her na- 
tional virtues and failings, just as Goethe 
stands for Germany’s ; but as time goes 
on the human, the ethical in Hugo’s out- 
put is seen to have been greater than his 
art of expressing his feeling. That he 
had deep convictions is proved by his 
long exile from France, when to have re- 
canted would have quickly brought him 
much that he coveted. His Les Misera- 
bles will be read so long as fiction is, and 
it is a human document of the first rank. 
The centenary of Emerson comes in 1903, 
the greatest figure in American literature 
during the nineteenth century. How 
much it would mean for the higher life 
of this country if his memory could be 
called to mind by the American people 
with anything like the same thorough- 
ness with which Hugo has been made a 
vital force to the French of today, by the 
countless communal celebrations of the 
past week in France. Why cannot it be? 


The Hugo Centenary 


Miss Stone, in com- 
pany with M. Gar- 
giulo, the chief dragoman of the Amer- 
ican embassy, left Salonica for Con- 
stantinople Feb. 28, where she _ will 
remain several weeks before proceeding 
to this country. Under instructions from 
United States Minister Leishman, nei- 
ther Miss Stone nor Mdme. Tsilka have 
given to the world any authorized de- 
tailed story of their experiences; and 
reports to the contrary purporting to be 
authentic are unreliable. When these 
ladies arrived in Salonica they found a 
welcome from the missionaries and the 


The Case of Miss Stone 
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natives among whom they bad labored 
which must have deeply touched their 
hearts, and cable messages from their 
kinsfolk and the officials of the American 
Board in Boston which at once made 
them feel that the ties of sympatby with 
the United States were very close. The 
meeting of Rev. G. Tsilka with his wife 
and the babe born in captivity must have 
been especially touching. These persons 
are now under the surveillance of the 
Turkish authorities, who affect to believe 
that Mr. Tsilka connived at his wife’s 
capture and was one of the party of 
Bulgarian conspirators. Reports from 
Constantinople indicate that Turkey is 
anticipating a demand from Washington 
for a payment equal to the indemnity 
paid to Miss Stone’s captors. Fortu- 
nately the department has at hand in 
this country Mr. Spencer Eddy, who was 
in charge of the American legation in 
Constantinople during the earlier stages 
of the affair, and who knows all its rami- 
fications. Latest reports from Constan- 
tinople tell of Minister Leishman filing a 
claim by the United States. The family 
of Miss Stone have sent a letter of grate- 
ful appreciation to those who aided in 
securing her release. 


Standing Together 


Mr. John R. Mott has just returned 
from an extended visit to India, China 
and Japan. He knew the work and the 
workers from previous visits. No man 
has had better opportunities than he for 
studying sympathetically the entire force 
of Protestant missions in these great 
Oriental empires. He presents on an- 
other page mature conclusions from con- 
ferences with missionaries and native 
Christians. 

Mr. Mott lays especial emphasis on the 
movement towards unity and co-opera- 
tion among Christian forces as one which 
inspires great hope for increasing suc- 
cess in missions. Their first business is 
to demonstrate the superiority of their 
faith over that of other religions. But 
if Baptists on missionary ground spend 
their strength in persuading Presbyte- 
rians to be immersed and not to have 
their children baptized, if Methodists de- 
vote themselves to winning Congrega- 
tionalists to come into an organization 
under bishops and presiding elders, and 
if Episcopalians stand against all the 
other bodies on the ground that the min- 
isters of these dencminations have not 
been ordained according to the Scriptural 
teaching, then they are all the while dem- 
onstrating to those of other religions and 
of no religion that their differences are 
at least of as great importance as the 
winning of the world to Christ. And 
that is as much as to confess that their 
mission is of no great importance any- 
way. By the pressure of necessity the 
Christian churches which have been 
planted in foreign lands are moved to 
stand together. In no other way can 
they justify their mission to these coun- 
tries. Each denomination may maintain 
its own forms of worship, methods of 
administration and particular beliefs. 
But they follow one Christ, profess one 
spirit, work with one aim. Only by 
working in harmony as brethren can 
they hope to convince the nations that 
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the whole world. The steps taken in 
this direction which Mr, Mott describes 
in Japan, China and India and the will- 
ing co-operation of native Christians are 
the most hopeful signs in the foreign 
mission fields today. 

The churches in foreign lands are tak- 
ing the lead in a movement which 
must by their example commend itself 
to American Christians. These foreign 
churches face a vast mass of heathendom 
in the presence of which the folly of 
showing a divided front is patent wher- 
ever it appears. The time wasted in dis- 
putations between sects, the unnecessary 
reproduction of organizations and equip- 
ment, the absurdity of training men to go 
to foreign lands to devote their energies 
in occupying fields already occupied by 
Christian churches have led missionaries 
to protest against these things, which 
probably would occur but rarely if the 
management of missions were left to 
themselves. The efforts, for example, of 
Episcopalians to establish a mission in 
Egypt, a field well occupied by United 
Presbyterians, while so large regions are 
entirely without the gospel, belittles the 
lives and dwarfs the faith of those sent 
there for that purpose. The attempts of 
some Baptists to do a similar work in 
European Turkey, in territory occupied 
by the American Board, failed because 
Baptists could work up no enthusiasm 
for such a sectarian campaign. 

But Christian churches in this coun- 
try are facing a great mass of people 
abserbed in worldliness, with a growing 
indifference to the summons to live 
Christian lives. Before this problem dif- 
ferences of theological belief and meth- 
ods of administration must either sink 
into comparative insignificance or the 
churches which magnify these things will 
fail to gain the attention of the multitude. 

Christianity in these days must prove 
itself of supreme importance or surrender 
its claim to be regarded as of any im- 
portance. But it can assert its claim 
to supremacy only by Christians stand- 
ing together, respecting their different 
organizations, not as dividing them, but 
as promoting the effectiveness of their 
united work. This calls for the uniting 
of two or more churches into one in 
communities where one can do the work 
required better than many. It means co- 
operation in distributing workers at home 
as well as abroad, where their labors 
will count for the most for the whole 
kingdom of God. The imperative need 
of such co-operation could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the letter en- 
titled, ‘‘Step that Man,” in our Readers’ 
Forum this week. And this movement, 
by its inherent reasonableness and the 
power of the Holy Spirit working in re- 
newed lives, is bound to go on with in- 
creasing momentum wherever Christian- 
ity is planted, until it shows itself the one 
religion for the whole world. 





Sunday is devoted to many things now 
which formerly were considered reprehensi- 
ble. Possibly there was a time when the day 
was never used by politicians to build up their 
fences. We should not care to say just when 
it was, but it is in order to note that a Bos- 
ton representative in the lower house of the 
legislature of Massachusetts stated in public 
debate recent]y that there have not been three 


Christianity is the supreme religion for ‘“ Lord’s Days” in the past year when he has 


not been solicited to find places for his con- 
stituents in the employ of the company which 
has the monopoly of transportation of pas- 
sengers through the streets of Boston. 





Church Expansion in Cities 


The city offers in many respects the 
most inviting field for Christian work. 
The multitudes are there within.easy 
reach, Helpers are always at hand to be 
called. All classes are represented, and 
appeals which do not affect one class may 
be responded to by others. But the cost of 
city work is large, and small expenditures 
may bring in no returns at all. 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler has made an 
interesting and instructive study of the 
Protestant churches in the borough of 
Manhattan, the oldest and densest part 
of the city of New York, which is pub- 
lished in the report of the City Mission- 
ary Society of the present month. Dr. 
Schaufiler is, through long experience in 
mission work in that city, thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of the 
churches. He shows how the Episcopal 
Chureh has distanced all others during 
the last twenty-seven years, and gives 
some reasons for its success. During 
that period the Baptists have grown from 
10,699 members to 13,471, the Methodists 
from 10,088 to 14,739, the Presbyterians 
from 17,704 to 23,649, and the Episco- 
palians from 20,984 to 48,535. 

The first and chief apparent reason why 
the Episcopalians have outstripped the 
other denominations is their larger ex- 
penditure of money. Their sixty-one 
churches and chapels cost last year for 
running expenses $1,899,000, while the 
forty-nine churches and chapels of Pres- 
byterians cost $556,894, Methodists spent 
$234,936 and Baptists $165,235. The larg- 
est annual cost of parochial work in 
one Episcopal church, Grace Church, was 
$179,235. The largest cost of a Presby- 
terian church was the Fifth Avenue, 
$45,773. Washington Square Methodist 
spent $19,297 and Calvary Baptist $12,691. 

The individual Episcopal church is able 
to do more effective work than one of 
another denomination in the same neigh- 
borhood, because it has a larger num- 
ber of ordained workers. No Episcopal 
church in the Manhattan Borough com- 
mits its work to one ordained minister 
only. Some have four or five, besides lay 
readers and deacons. Episcopal churches 
are never closed during the summer, as 
are those of other denominations, but 
priests are always available for services 
of baptism, marriage, burial, visitation 
of the sick and looking after strangers. 
Other congregations in the summer are 
slimly attended, even by their regular 
members who remain in the city, and are 
seriously injured by this neglect. Often 
they are closed entirely from one to two 
months. But Episcopal churches largely 
avoid these depleting influences. 

They also have an important advantage 
by reason of continuous pastorates. Ifa 
rector dies or resigns, a body of ordained 
clergy is always left to look after the 
interests of the church and to give coun- 
sel to those seeking their services. In 
churches of other denominations, through 
frequent changes of pastors, the parish 
activities are interrupted, usually for 
several months and sometimes for a year 
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or more, When the new minister comes 
much of his strength is required to gather 
what has been scattered, and at all times 
he is obliged to attend to matters which 
in Episcopal churches are cared for by 
assistants. Pastoral visitation is more 
systematic, frequent and effective in 
building up the church among Episco- 
palians, because the annual visit of the 
rector is followed by others from assist- 
ants, who keep track of all the families, 
and especially the more or less irregular 
ones. 

By way of contrast the Episcopal 
Church expends much less money in 
foreign missions than the other denomi- 
nations and with correspondingly smaller 
results. Last year Episcopalians spent 
for foreign missions $320,000, and their 
communicants in these missions are 
5,224. Methodists spent $1,176,263 and 
have 128,117 communicants. Presbyteri- 
ans spent $935,000 with 41,559 communi- 
cants, and Baptists $687,706 with 112,163 
communicants. 

Dr. Schauffler also discusses the advan- 
tages of endowments, Episcopal churches 
in this respect having large advantage 
over those of other denominations. In 
many instances churches have come to 
depend so largely on the contributions of 
one or a few men that the death or re- 
moval of one of these leaves the church 
severely crippled. 

These facts and figures are of much 
value in the study of the maintenance 
of Christian life in our cities, a study 
to which wise business men are called 
to give their attention. The city is the 
key to the moral and spiritual life of 
the nation. While it is essential that 
colleges and universities should be gen- 
erously equipped, it is still more im- 
perative that the centers of religious life 
in the cities should be effectively ad- 
ministered. Such centers require large 
sums of money for their proper organi- 
zation. Christian men of means cannot 
be faithful to their interests if they neg- 
lect to provide for the equipment of city 
churches, 





Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 
: League 


Lord Rosebery still claims to be a 
Liberal, though still insistent that the 
slate must be washed of old issues and 
a new start made by the party. To this 
end he, with Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and the wing of the party which 
has refused to work tractably under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has organ- 
ized a Liberal League, to which they 
hope to attract one by one the adherents 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on 
the one hand, and the Liberal- Unionists 
on the other. Indifferent to the radical 
wing of the Liberal party, with no sym- 
pathy for the pro-Boer faction of it, and 
unprepared to become supporters of the 
ministry, they apparently intend to take 
a middle position, and expect that around 
them will gather all those who look for- 
ward to Liberal control of British state- 
craft in future years on lines that are 
reasonably imperialistic and social in 
spirit. 

The Duke ef Devonshire—speaking for 
the Liberal.Unionists now co operating 
with the Tories—has publicly discounte- 
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nanced any return of the faction he rep- 
resents to Lord Rosebery, he maintain- 
ing that the present alliance is satisfac- 
tory, and that Lord Rosebery has simply 
learned tardily what he and those who 
deserted Mr. Gladstone in 1886 learned 
years ago. But that there will be some 
defection from the Liberal-Unionist ranks 
to the Liberal League is beyond doubt ; 
and the attitude of The Times—owned in 
part by the Rothschilds—its severe criti- 
cism of the ministry, its support of Lord 
Rosebery, would seem to indicate that 
political conditions in England just now 
are in a state of flux; that a period of 
disintegration of party ties has set in; 
and that the role of prophet as to the 
future alignment of men of prominence 
and of the rank and file was not a safe one 
to play just now. Stranger things have 
happened than that Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Chamberlain should get together in 
a coalition ministry. 

One thing is certain, among all the un- 
certainty on other matters, namely, the 
sloughing off of Irish home rule as an 
issue in British party politics. The prob- 
lem of Ireland remains as acute as ever, 
and the Roman Catholics of the south of 
Ireland now have the Protestants of the 
north standing with them for fundamental 
economic reforms, But they are reforms 
which will come without the political 
unity of the realm being broken, and after 
Englishmen of all parties and factions 
have been convinced of their necessity. 





The Sins of the Church 


This may refer to the sins practiced 
by so many individual members of the 
church as to be called the sins of the 
church, or it may refer to those com- 
mitted by the church as an organization. 
Only the latter will be considered here. 

Unquestionably, such sins exist. One 
concerns church discipline. Paul re- 
buked the Corinthians for tolerating one 
whose gross sin demanded his exclusion 
from fellowship. So in the messages to 
the seven churches we find the complaint 
of a failure to remove the unworthy. 
This is a conspicuous sin of the present 
time. Church. members addicted: to in- 
temperance or immoral practices, guilty 
of business dishonesty, utterly neglectful 
of their church covenant, are allowed to 
remain in good and regular standing. 
Nothing is done for years, perhaps, until 
there is a general revision of the roll, 
when a large number of names are re- 
moved. There is no discipline about it 
whatsoever. 

Old church records show that a century 
ago intemperance, unchastity, dishonesty 
were disciplined. Now they are unno- 
ticed, unless condemnation in a crimi- 
nal court or painful notoriety force the 
church to action. The excuse that disci- 
pline hurts innocent relatives and friends 
more than the guilty, and repels the fallen 
beyond the hope of recovery, is sometimes 
pertinent ; but it is presented so invaria- 
bly that the conclusion is that the church 
makes it a cloak for its cowardice. 

The sin of cowardice, also, may be 
brought fairly against the church, be- 
cause it does not call before its officers 
for warning those who have commenced 
to drift away. Except in general terms 
from the pulpit, it seldom reproves the 
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wanderer, points out his danger and seeks 
to recall him before he has gone too far, 
Another sin of the church, almost uni- 
versal, is selfishness in the expenditure 
of money. Almost all raised for current 
expenses is paid out for the things which 
please best the regular attendants. How 
seldom a church, in securing its pastor or 
arranging the music, says: ‘‘We do not 
like this kind of preaching or singing 
best, but we are satisfied that it will 
reach the non-churchgoers in this vicin- 
ity. Weshall come anyway; we can get 
good out of whatever is offered. We 
have secured this that it may attract 
and nourish those who have little appe- 
tite for things spiritual.’’ The ordinary 
position is exactly the reverse of this. 
Furthermore, conspicuous is the con- 
trast between the money expended for 
music and that for the Sunday school, 
The one is for the benefit of the main 
supporters of the church, and hence it is 
treated generously ; the other is for those 
who contribute little and have no voice 
in the conduct of affairs, and the appro- 
priation often is small and sometimes 
nothing at all. It is a species of selfish- 
ness which sacrifices the future power 
of the church for its present pleasure. 
Many churches must plead guilty to the 
sins of cowardice in discipline and selfish- 
ness in the appropriation for home ex- 
penses. And these are not the only sins. 


In Brief 


Welcome to the Minutes of the last National 
Council, which met at Portland, Me., last 
October. The volume is larger than its pred- 
ecessors, has been carefu'ly edited by Secre- 
tary Anderson, and is the r-cord of one of the 
best of the eleven sessions held in the history 
of the denomination. 





About $500 have been received during the 
past week by the American Board for the 
support and training of the famine children, 
making the total amount contributed up to 
March 3 $3,400. Send all gifts to Frank H. 
Wiggin, treasurer American Board, Boston, 
marking them “ For the Indian Famine Chil- 
dren.” 





At the beginning of the last century ninety- 
nine of every one hundred persons born in 
Massachusetts were of pure English descent 
and of American stock. In the last year of 
the century, of 73,380 births in the state, 36,062, 
nearly one-half, were of foreign parentage. 
This shows the difficulty of maintaining in- 
tact among us the customs of the Puritan 
Fathers. 





It is said that Bishop Grafton of Fond du 
Lae, Wis., has issued an order to the clergy of 
his diocese that when they address him they 
must say, ““My Lord!” Is there anything 
peculiar about him that he thinks should call 
forth such an exclamation, or does he need to 
study Paul’s advice concerning bishops, ‘‘ Lest 
being puffed up he fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil?” 


M. Hugues Le Roux, lecturing at Harvard 
University, says that it is impossible to ap- 
preciate Maupassant in any language but his 
own, that his writings when translated be- 
come vulgar brutalities. Soeminent a French 
authority as that is competent to make a final 
decision, and we hope it will be accepted as a 
literary dictum that the works of French 
authors dealing with relations between the 
sexes are untranslatable. 
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The Advance feels humiliated as a Congre- 
gational newspaper because the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Boston did not pass resolu- 
tions condemning President Pritchett for 
having permitted a gathering of Technology 
students at which beer was served, and wants 
to hear the unmistakable voice of Lyman 
Beecher on the subject. Dr. Beecher died in 
1863, but probably he has given as much at- 
tention to this particular matter and is as 
competent to speak on it as The Advance. 





Twenty-five years ago Dr. Lyman Abbott 
became an editor of The Christian Union, sub- 
sequently renamed The Outlook. Last week 
his colleagues on the staff of The Outlook pre- 
sented him with a silver tea service, and form- 
ally expressed their regard for him asa man 
and their admiration for him as a journalist. 
On March 12 Dr. Abbott sails for the Mediter- 
ranean and the East. He will be absent nine 
months, Dr. Abbott’s son, Rev. E. H. Abbott, 
recently of Fryeburg, Me., has joined the staff 
of The Outlook. 





Mr. Edwin Tuck, already well known by his 
generous gift of $300,000 to his alma mater, 
Dartmouth College, has decided to build, 
equip and endow a free hospital in Paris for 
the benefit of Americans resident there or 
visiting in the French capital. American 
physicians and nurses will be employed. 
The hospital is to bear the name of Benjamin 
Franklin, the first great American to impress 
the French people by his wisdom. “The 
Americanization of the world,” as Mr. Stead 
says, proceeds apace. 





“Linesman,” whose book on the South 
African War has gone to an eighth edition 
and has made him famous beyond all other 
commentators on it, is now writing for The 
Spectator a series of articles on the lessons of 
the war which Great Britain must learn. 
Discussing the need of more mobility of ac- 
tion, he says, “ This must be the last campaign 
in which our soldiers are to be seen equably, 
contentedly immobile in the midst of galloping 
foes.”’ Is the church today “equably, con- 
tentedly immobile in the midst of galloping 
foes?”’ 

The Congregational Churches of the Man- 
chester District of the Lancashire Congrega- 
tional Union have, through their delegates, 
after a full discussion of the problem, re- 
jected Dr. Joseph Parker’s recent proposition 
for Congregational reform through the crea- 
tion of a new organization with increased cen- 
tralized powers. They prefer fuller organiza- 
tion of the Congregational Union than now 
exists and closer co-ordination of the county 
unions with it. Dr. Parker once preached in 
Manchester, and this action would seem to 
show that he is not honored now in his former 
country. 





President Hadley of Yale once advanced 
the theory that the best way or a very good 
way to deal with the “trust ’ problem was to 
ostracize the monopolists socially, to make 
them feel the force of public condemnation in 
ways that would affect not only themselves 
but their kindred, especially their women. 
He has a fellow of similar mind in Emperor 
William of Germany, who has decided—so 
The Spectator reports—to suppress Christian 
Science, Spiritualism and all the new thought 
movements in Germany, not by legal enact- 
ments or police intervention, but by exclu- 
sion from the imperial court of all members 
of the nobility who may have decided to run 
after strange gods not provided for in the 
State religion. By attaching a social stigma 
to the cult he thinks he will deal the move- 
ment a more deadly blow than if he advertised 
it by prosecuting it and by making martyrs of 
the adherents. Of course his action only 
affects the higher classes of society. Middle 
class adherents will be untouched. 
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Some Impressions of Missions in Asia 


Il, 


The movement in the direction of unity 
and co-operation among the Christian 
forces is making marked headway. 

Few facts have I encountered on the 
mission fields which have inspired me 
with more hope for the future of the mis- 
sionary enterprise than the certain and 
growing tendency toward practical unity 
among the organized forces of Protestant 
Christianity. Students of the mission- 
ary problems both on the home and 
foreign fields have long recognized the 
need and advantages of a closer unifica- 
tion in plans and efforts among different 
bodies of Christians, and not a few mis- 
sionaries of large experience and influ- 
ence have for years been working in this 
direction. Year by year the policy of 
comity as regards the division of the field 
is being more generally adopted and ob- 
served. It is needless to point out that it 
is still capable of far wider application. 
Interdenominational conferences of mis- 
sionaries, both of a local and sectional or 
national character, for the practical and 
scientific consideration of problems of 
missionary work and for spiritual fel- 
lowship continue to multiply. They epit- 
omize and make vivid the value of real 
Christian unity. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, although it has been at work on the 
mission field much less than a genera- 
tion, has already, by its interdenomi- 
national conferences, by actually uniting 
all Christian young men of different 
branches of the church in common efforts 
at metropolitan centers, and by fusing 
together through its student associations 
the future leaders of all Christian bodies, 
become one of the principal factors mak- 
ing for Christian unity. The influence 
ef the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, of the Sunday School 
Union, of the Bible and Religious Litera- 
ture Societies is in the same direction. 

Certain missions of different denomina- 
tions are coming to see that they can to 
good advantage unite in the use of com- 
mon educational, medical and publishing 
plants. In many a mission field this plan 
would unquestionably result in a large 
saving of money, time and administrative 
energy. The desirability of arriving at a 
common policy and uniform practice in 
questions pertaining to the requirements 
of church membership and to the status 
of native workers is also very evident to 
all who have given any thought to the 
subject. Moreover, it is of large impor- 
tance that the native Christians on each 
field be united so far as possible in one 
great church, adapted to the conditions 
obtaining on that field—avoiding the re- 
production on the mission fields of all 
accidental and unnecessary or unessen- 
tial differences which bulk so largely in 
the sectarianism of western lands. 

While I was in Japan the leaders of the 
four or more Methodist denominations in 
that field met in conference and came to 
an agreement on the important points in 
a plan of union. As is well known the 
various Presbyterian bodies there united 
several years ago with excellent results. 


By John R. Mott 


And at the great conference of Protes- 
tant missionaries of Japan held in Tokio 
in the autumn of 1900 there was adopted 
the following significant resolution : 


This conference of missionaries, assem- 
bled in the city of Tokio, proclaims its belief 
that all those who are one with Christ by 
faith are one body ; and it calls upon all those 
who love the Lord Jesus and his church in 
sincerity and truth to pray and to labor for 
the full realization of such a corporate one- 
ness as the Master himself prayed for on that 
night in which he was betrayed. 

Whereas, While this conference gratefully 
recognizes the high degree of harmony and 
cordial co-operation which has marked the 
history of Protestant missions in Japan, it is 
at the-same time convinced that the work of 
evangelization is often retarded by an un- 
happy competition, especially in the smaller 
fields, and by the duplication of machinery 
which our present arrangements involve; 
therefore 

Resolved, That this conference elect, upon 
the nomination of the president and vice- 
president, a promoting committee of ten, 
whose duty it shall be to prepare a place for 
the formation of a representative standing 
committee of the missions; such plan to be 
submitted to the various missions for their 
approval, and to go into operation as soon as 
approved by such a number of the missions 
as include in their membership not less than 
two-thirds of the Protestant missionaries in 
Japan. 

The committee was duly appointed and 
has prepared a plan which I found where- 
ever I went in Japan had met with gen- 
eral favor. The native leaders of all 
denominations seemed to be in full ac- 
cord with the scheme. So faras it may 
be delayed such delay will be the result 
of the attitude of some of the mission- 
aries of one of the churehes. 

Just about the time I reached China 
the representatives of the different bodies 
holding the Presbyterian system in that 
country came together, and agreed to a 
plan of union similar to that which their 
brethren had adopted in Japan. Like- 
wise the negotiations which had been in 
progress for some time in the direction of 
the organic union of the thirteen or four- 
teen branches of the Presbyterian family 
in India had reached such a favorable 
stage in the conference being held at 
Allahabad, when I reached that country, 
that the final adoption of the plan in all 
its essentials is likely to be a matter of 
but a short time. 

This plan of uniting into one organic 
body the various branches of each denom- 
inational family (e. g., Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Lu- 
therans)is the first stage, and encouraging 
progress has been made in the direction 
of its realization in each of the three 
great mission fields of Asia. After this 
should follow, sooner or later, in each of 
these lands some practical or working 
plan of federal union of these various 
organically united families. The senti- 
ment in favor of this movement is far 
stronger on the mission fields than at 
home. Without doubt the church in non- 
Christian lands has important lessons to 
teach the church in Christian lands, both 
in the theory and practice of Christian 
unity and co-operation. Face to face 
with the vast and powerfully entrenched 
forces of united heathenism, with its ig- 


norance, superstition and sin, they clearly 
see that nothing short of a union in spirit, 
plan and effort on the part of all true dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ will prevail. In the 
presence of a world which is unbelieving 
to an extent and to a depth of which 
those living in Christian lands cannot 
fully realize, they long to be in a position 
to present that mightiest apologetic—the 
one for which Christ prayed—that the 
world may believe in the divine mission 
of their Lord, I firmly believe that Dr. 
Jacob Chamberlain, that grand mission- 
ary statesman of India, is right when he 
maintains that if the forces of Christ can 
be united it will save a full generation in 
the efforts of the church to establish the 
kingdom of our Lord in the non-Christian 
world, 

The religion of Jesus Christ has become 
Jirmly rooted in the nations of Asia, 

While the work of missionaries is far 
from being accomplished, Christianity is 
so securely planted in Japan, China, Céy- 
lon, India and some of the other nations 
of Asia that were the missionaries 
obliged to withdraw it would live on and 
spread as a self-propagating force. There 
are many facts to support this conviction. 
In each country the native church has 
leaders who possess the spirit of indepen. 
dence, consecration and real leadership. 
Among them one thinks at once of such 
workers as Honda, Kozaki, Miyagawa, 
Ibuka, Motoda and Uemura in Japan; 
Meng of. Paotingfu and Shen of the Lon- 
don Mission in China; Dr. Chatterjea of 
the Punjab, Banurji of Calcutta, the 
Satthianadhans of Madras and Pundita 
Ramabai of western India. With these 
and scores of other clerical and lay lead- 
ers who might be named guiding its af- 
fairs, itis inconceivable that the church 
perish in these lands. Moreover, not only 
does the Church of Christ in the Orient 
have leaders of genuine Christian experi- 
ence and of large ability, she also has 
among the rank and file of her member- 
ship many who impressed me as compar- 
ing favorably with Christians of the 
West in grasp of the essential doctrines 
of our faith, in depth of spiritual insight, 
in exemplification of the spirit of Christ, 
ir unselfish devotion and in burning zeal. 
The fact that in each country the number 
of self-supporting churches is steadily in- 
creasing is further proof that Christian- 
ity is anchored in different communities. 
I met scores ef pastors and other Christ- 
ian workers who are serving the church 
on much smaller salaries than they could 
receive in commercial or political posi- 
tions. 

The missionary spirit is developing in 
the native church in an unmistakable 
manner. It is to be seen in Japan in the 
efforts put forth by Christians on behalf 
of Formosa, Korea and the soldiers in 
China. It is to be seen in Korea, Man- 
churia and China in the immense amount 
of personal dealing carried on by the 
Christians within the sphere of their 
daily calling. It is to be observed in 
Ceylon in the Jaffna Students’ Mission- 
ary Association, which is sending na- 
tives to help evangelize southern India. 
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Again we note it in the growth of the 
volunteer movement in India, and in the 
starting of bands of voluntary workers in 
Calcutta and other student centers of 
jidia, Itisa most impressive fact that 
tie recent great revival in Japan has 
been organized and carried forward 
very largely by the Japanese them- 
selves. 

Che supreme test of the stability of the 
native church has been the manner in 
which it has met and endured opposition 
and persecution, Whileexamples of such 
endurance are not wanting in India and 
Japan (the steadfastness and loyalty of 
so many !eaders and members of the 
church in Japan during the period of 
reaction from 1890 to 1900 was a most en- 
couraging circumstance) the most out- 
standing evidence has been thut afforded 
by the church in China, The character 
of the Chinese Christians has been abun- 
dantly attested by their martyr spirit. 
When I was in North China I was told 
by one of the missionaries that during 
the recent troubles only fifty of the one 
thousand Christians in connection with 
his branch of the church recanted, and 
that all but three of the fifty had already 
renewed their allegiance to Christ. 
Without doubt these awful massacres 
and persecutions have demonstrated the 
ability of the Chinese Christians to stand 
alone, 

There is imperatiye need of enlarging the 
force of missionaries in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

The hundreds of missionaries whom I 
met, representing well-nigh three scores 
of mission organizations of the United 
States, Canada and Europe, made to me 
one unbroken appeal for more men and 
women of consecration and ability to 
come speedily to their relief. It is im- 
possible for a man to go through the 
great Asiatic mission fields with his eyes 
and heart open and not be convinced 
that the forces of the church in these 
fields are with few exceptions seriously 
undermanned, If he ponders the facts 
the conviction will take strong hold of 
him that the church in the West is not 
doing the fair thing by this generation 
in the East. 

More missionaries are needed at once 
to take the place of the martyred workers 
in China, More missionaries are needed 
to pioneer the work of Christ among vast 
unevangelized multitudes in India and 
China and even in unoccupied sections 
of Japan. More missionaries are needed 
to make effective and fruitful many mis- 
sion agencies at present sadly handi- 
capped for want of workers. I think 
of not a few colleges where even a small 
addition to the missionary force would 
80 relieve the pressure on the other work- 
ers as to make possible the securing of 
larger spiritual results. It is poor econ- 
omy to build up an extensive missionary 
agency or institution and fall just short 
of manning it sufficiently to make the 
investment really productive. 

On nearly every mission field there 
is a real crisis impending. The situation 
is tense. One forms the impression that 
if re-enforcements were sent to these 
places soon the crisis might be turned 
on the side of Christianity. On the other 
hand, it is equally plain that if additional 
help be withheld the cause of Christ will 
be put back many years. More mission- 
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aries are needed in all parts of Asia in 
order to take advantage of the rising 
spiritual tide. There never has been such 
an opportunity for aggressive evangel- 
istic effort as the present in Japan and 
in several parts of China and India, I 
see no good reason why with an adequate 
force of workers the church should not 
within the present decade in all these 
fields have by great odds the largest 
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ingatherings of all her history in the 
non-Christian world. But the workers 
sent out to meet these pressing needs 
and to improve these inspiring opportu- 
nities should be thoroughly furnished 
men, A few hundreds of well-qualified 
missionaries will accomplish far more 
at the present time than would thou- 
sands of men of merely average ability 
and of insufficient equipment. 


By Rey. Wilbert L. Anderson, Exeter 


The fiftieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Dr, Edward Robie was celebrated 
by the church in Greenland, N. H., Feb. 
25, The Pascataqua Association, of which 
Dr. Robie became a member July 21, 1852, 
conducted the exercises, and many friends 
from other towns were guests of the 
church. A day of spring sunshine in the 
midst of winter, bountiful hospitality, and 
perfect unanimity of feeling made the 
occasion most delightful. Eight minis- 
ters and two laymen participated in the 
effort to set forth the character and serv- 
ice whose excellence is shown by the 
growth of appreciation during the latest 
of these fifty years. 

Deacon John P. Weeks reviewed the 
history of the church as a preface to his 
expression of the love and loyalty of the 
people for their honored pastor, whose 
period of service has seen all but on@of 
its living members admitted to the churdh. 
Founded in 1706, the church has had but 
seven pastors, of whom three, the first, 
the second and the last, filled the office 
during 151 of the 196 years, It is also the 
unique record of this church that all but 
two of its pastors have served until death, 
and that the two dismissed were com- 
pelled by ill health to ask for release. 

The local feeling was more fully ex- 
pressed by Hon. John H. 8. Frink, whose 
opening remark—that to tell the simple 
truth concerning Dr, Robie exposes one to 
the charge of indiscriminate laudation— 
led the way for a frank, tender, and rever- 
ent confession of admiration and love for 
the long-time neighbor and citizen. This 
touching address revealed the remarkable 
bond between the minister and the law- 
yer, and, coming from a parishioner of 
wide experience in the world, it seemed 
a providential ordering for bringing to 
light the fidelity and the goodness and 
the greatness of these fifty unostenta- 
tious years. The tribute of the ministers 
to the friendly, fraterna), and optimistic 
helpfulness and the intellectual and spir- 
itual leadership of Dr. Robie weuld have 
been incomplete without the disclosure 
from the pews of the depth to which the 
foundations of that influence are sunk. 

Dr. Robie was born in Gorham, Me., in 
1821. Heis a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and of Andover Seminary. The nine 
years between his course at Andover and 
his settlement were spent as a student in 
Germany, teacher in Gorham Academy, 
and instructor in Hebrew in Andover 
Seminary. Although his learning would 
have honored any divinity school, and 
his character would have graced a bish- 
opric, 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed or wished to change his place, 


like Goldsmith’s village preacher, fittingly 


used by Mr. Frink to express his sense of 
the beautiful in the life of the Greenland 
minister. 

The estimate of Dr. Robie which did 
not start with his intellectual life would 
fail to apprehend him. The rural min- 
istry has no finer example of a man lovy- 
ing books, increasing in knowledge to 
the last, avoiding pedantry by a native 
sympathy with things great and weighty, 
ever clear in conception and strong in 
conviction. This intellectual keenness 
in its last refinement of ardor, this activ- 
ity of the mind bursting into flame, this 
knowledge kindling to love, this vision 
passing into beatitude, is the typical spir- 
ituality of New England. There is one 
glory of the mystic and another glory of 
rational spirituality, and the last has an 
undimmed example in this leader of New 
Hampshire. 

In this life expanding to the end is a 
demonstration that the spiritual ideal is 
eminently practicable. When errorenters 
into the life development, its inevitable 
result appears in a hedging up of oppor- 
tunity and a growing difficulty in the 
paths along which one must make his 
way; but Dr. Robie was never so free in 
his movement, never so joyous in his 
outlook, never so full of inspiration as in 
the period which in other men is old age. 
This is the perennial youth of the spirit, 
the earnest of immortality. 

This rare catbolicity of spirit which ad- 
vancing years cannot constrain and this 
enduring optimism which age only illu- 
mines bring to mind the inspiring words 
of Schleiermacher: “I will not look upon 
the dreaded weakness of age. I pledge 
myself to supreme contempt of every toil 
which does not concern the true end of 
my existence, and I vow to remain for- 
ever young. .. . The spirit which impels 
man forward shall never fail me, and the 
longing which is never satisfied with 
what has been, but ever goes forth te 
meet the new, shall still be mine... . I 
shall never think myself old until my 
work is done, and that work will not be 
done while I know and will what I ought.” 
Schleiermacher’s aspiration is Dr. Robie’s 
achievement. 

In his response the imperturbable mod- 
esty of Dr. Robie forbade any reference 
to himself beyond the declaration that 
all things lead at last to the Doxology. 
Following his lifelong habit, he fell into 
the praise of Christ, and, after a few 
sentences in his own choice diction, 
Paul’s outburst of thanksgiving in the 
third chapter of Ephesians was recited. 
In these words of the apostle a life of 
singular elevation and purity was ex- 
plained, and their fervent utterance will 
linger in memory as a benediction. 
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Backward Looks Over an Eventful Life 


By Dr. Joseph Parker, Minister of the City Temple, London 


Ill, MY CORRESPONDENCE, ITS EXTENT 


AND NATURE 


When you ask me to describe my cor- 
respondence, the nature and extent of it, 
you tempt me on to very delicate ground. 
Iam probably without exception the worst 
correspondent on the face of the whole 
earth. For years, however, I have got 
over my difficulties in this way by writ- 
ing my answer upon my correspondent’s 
own letter, so that when I reply to him 
he has both the copy and the answer be- 
fore him in one view. Many a letter can 
be answered ina word. Butif you have 
to begin with your address on the top of 
the page, and “‘ My dear Sir,” and “ Be- 
lieve me very truly yours,” the letter, 
which could have been answered in one 
word, is lengthened and confused in an 
alarming manner. 

Many a man has written to me on the 
subject of eternal punishment, and has 
inclosed a post-card for my reply. Oth- 
ers again are fond of asking such ques- 
tions as Do you approve of dancing? 
Do you approve of the theater? whilst 
a third class are going to write essays 
for the Church Society, and will be much 
obliged if I will give them a few ideas 
bearing upon the various subjects. Think 
of a man receiving @& letter to the effect 
that ‘‘we are going to have a discussion 
in our Mutual Improvement Society upon 
Was Wellington or Napoleon the greatest 
soldier?’’ and asking yeu for hints as 
to their respective degrees of skill and 
valor. 

I find, as a rule, that the most of let- 
ters answer themselves within a week. I 
have made it known amongst my friends 
that if they do not hear from me in three 
days they may consider that the answer 
will be in the negative. I have a very 
slovenly way of answering letters, and 
I admit it without one word of penitence 
or apology. So many letters need not 
have been written! They are words, and 
words only, and deserve only to be treated 
as sO many encroachments upon time 
that is valuable. On the other hand, I 
am bound to say there are many minis- 
ters who pay quite painful attention to 
their correspondence. They answer every 
letter with a ‘Dear Sir,” and ‘Yours 
very faithfully,” and never mind whether 
the stamp is inclosed for reply or not. 
To that height of virtue I have not at- 
tained. 

The man whose letters I always neglect 
is the man who writes on the left-hand 
corner urgent, or important, or personal. 
I know that man wishes to take me in, 
and I have quite made up my mind not to 
be taken in by any such wiles and snares. 
I used to rush at these letters, expecting 
that they contained something that re- 
quired immediate attention. I now know 
better. Ruskin used to say that he took 
his letters in a portmanteau and read 
them on the Continent during the sum- 
mer months. I believe thatis perfectly 
true, or, if not, lam quite sure it ought 
to be true. I have a correspondent, evi- 
dently an old lady of very whimsical 
habits, who plagues me with letters upon 
the second coming of the Lord. Happily 


I now know the handwriting, and with- 
out disturbing the seal I safely deposit 
the letters in the waste paper basket, 
Another correspondent, a decayed failure 
in the ministry, has written to me every 
week for forty years, and I have not read 
a word of the voluminous one sided cor- 
respondence! 

Theseare not the only people who make 
great demands upon your time, and espe- 
cially upon the time of young and busy 
ministers, There are people who take to 
the habit of calling upon you in the hope 
of spending a good deal of time in your 
study. In the early part of my ministry 
I was much plagued by these people, but 
in later years I have drawn away from 
them with great success. I remember 
once, after a Thursday morning service, a 
man came up to me, saying, ‘‘ Well, doctor, 
when can I have an hour with you?” I 
replied, ‘‘Never!” An hour is a lump of 
a lifetime. I never heard a question yet 
which I could not answer in a moment if 
I could answer at all. 

An old friend of mine used to tell me 
that ministers would call upon him in the 
city and say, ‘‘As I had an hour to 
spare I thought I would call upon you.” 
Whereupon my friend replied, ‘ Did it 
occur to you to inquire whether I had an 
hour to spare?” He then stirred the fire, 
drew up a chair, giving the intruder a 
newspaper, and bade his caller enjoy him- 
self as well as he could. Young minis- 
ters must learn to know such men and 
must be prepared at all risks, even the 
risk of offending them, to tell them 
plainly that they cannot waste their time 
on frivolous subjects. A newspaper edi- 
tor has told me that a man will call upon 
him between nine and ten o’clock at 
night and invite his attention to the dis- 
cussion of some questions relating to 
mystics and mysticism. 

It is a common delusion that because a 
minister is always in the house he is al- 
ways accessible. A minister should have 
sacred hours which should be persistently 
guarded against intrusion. Give me from 
nine o’clock in the morning until one 
and then I do not mind spending an hour 
with friends whom I know to be earnest 
and practical in business. But if a man 
can be intruded upon at any moment and 
for any length of time, how is it possible 
for that man to attend to his business 
as a faithful steward ought to attend 
to it? 

I have been during the course of my 
life, greatly plagued by people who said 
they would come and spend Sunday with 
me. Think of that! Spend the busiest 
day of the week with me! The man him- 
self who calls upon me is in business of 
some sort; he has nothing to do during 
Saturday night and Sunday, and is only 
too glad to spend that time with anybody 
who will take himin. The man does not 
know what he is doing. He arrives late 
on Saturday night in a cab and, witha 
bag or two, expects special provision to 
be made for his entertainment. He thus 
upsets everything. Hetramples upon all 
the household arrangements, upon the 
habits of the servants and upon the time 


and nerves of the principal sufferer. If I 
were to propose to visit that man on his 
busiest day of the week he would beg me 
in every sacred name to fix upon some 
other day when he would be more at lib. 
erty. Let him apply his own doctrine to 
the time and occupation of other men, 

I havesometimes thought that I should 
publish some of the envelopes which I 
have received from time to time, in con. 
sequence of the novelty and quaintness 
of some of the addresses. I once had a 
letter addressed to ‘‘His Highness, the 
Minister of the City Temple.”’ On an. 
other occasion I received a letter ad. 
dressed to ‘The Master of the Temple.” 
On another occasion I received a letter 
with nothing on it but “The Reverend 
Joseph, Lyndhurst Gardens.” Of all the 
letters I receive the anonymous is the 
one which I most detest. For many years 
I have not read an anonymous letter. 
Many a time I have burned ‘a seat- 
holder,” “an admirer’’ and ‘a fellow- 
sinner.” 

I have, however, been compelled to 
read an anonymous letter. Will any of 
your clever readers tell me how I was 
forced to do that? I received a letter 
one Saturday night stating that the 
writer was a clergyman, that he had been 
reading in a newspaper a most scurrilous 
article upon myself and my ministry; 
he was so much impressed by the article 
that he came to hear me on the following 
Sunday. He then wrote to me, thanking 
God for what he had heard and inclosed 
a hundred-pound Bank of England note 
as an expression of his sympathy with me 
under a most malicious attack. I told 
my congregation about this, and I said, 
Will you pray that the man may keep on 
writing such articles, and pray also that 
a similar man may keep on reading them ? 
It was the Bank of England note that 
made me read the letter, although it was 
anonymous. I believe I should be con- 
strained to read other letters under simi- 
lar circumstances, but I do not ask any 
of your readers to try my virtues in this 
respect. 

My constant habit now is to see all 
strangers who think they have any busi- 
ness with me after the Thursday morn- 
ing service at the City Temple. Many a 
man has come to my private house at 
Hampstead simply to learn that he could 
not see me there, and that if he wanted 
to see me he must make a journey to the 
City Temple on a Thursday morning. 
Many a time I have had occasion to bless 
the bell which is hidden in the floor near 
the desk that is in my vestry. A man 
has come in with great cheerfulness, and 
the moment I have discovered that he 
had nothing to say I just touched the 
bell and an assistant came in, and the 
intruder kindly said, “I will not detain 
you at present,” and I have replied, 
“Thank you,” and got him out into the 
open air. Thus in many ways men haye 
to protect themselves against friend!y 
assailants. We all do it, but we do it in 
various ways. Let every man adopt tie 
way which experience has proved to be 
the most successful. 
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The Late Prof. A. B. Davidson 


By Edward Huntting Rudd 


Three elements contribute to substan- 
tiate the claim to true greatness made 
for the late Dr. Davidson of the chair 
of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh: A 
genius for painstaking hard work and 
a fearless spirit of investigation sanc- 
tified by the Holy Spirit made him 
a reverent scholar. An innate gentle- 
ness of manner, a rare spirit of unobtru- 
siveness and humility, with marked kind- 
ness of heart and a warm personal in- 
terest in others, gave him a striking per- 
sonality. A poetic mind fanned by the 
flame of loyalty to God’s word and an 
overmastering desire to make it a more 
real and blessed book to the world. 
These things made him great. 

His name stands for all that is finest 
and most abiding in life. His students 
respected his learning, were inspired by 
his incomparable teaching, were made 
more thorough students because of his 
methods, and were made better men be- 
cause he incarnated so much of the 
Christ Spirit in his life. He lived simply 
and unobtrusively before men in Edin- 
burgh, and they hardly realized until 
he had gone that so great a genius had 
been among them. He was unrivaled 
as an Old Testament exegete. His lin- 
guistic works were recognized as among 
the most useful books in the library of 
many @ manse whose occupant was a 
scholar. He was recognized as the most 
distinguished and widely known Oriental 
scholar of Scotland, if not of Great Brit- 
ain, 

It isin his relation to Biblical criticism, 
of course, that he made his mark. Under 
his sobering and reverent guidance the 
critical study of God's Word was robbed 
of its fears and became an aid. He 
steered an unerring course for the ripest 
scholarship of Scotland, and she has 
emerged stronger and mightier because 
she has successfully, it is believed, worked 
through to bed rock, and stands more 
firmly than ever on the truest and most 
consistent interpretation of the Bible. 
The words of his colleague, Professor 
Martin, are significant here: ‘‘ The criti- 
cal movement in Scotland coincided very 
much with his own mature lifetime, and, 
as under the constraint of suber and as- 
sured science he himself moved on from 
point to point, he was able, with a true 


Newman Hall as 


sagacity and a rare consideration, to 
mold—to help largely to direct and 
mold—the critical views of his brethren. 
A fine combination of qualities fitted him 
to play such a part. The mental char- 
acteristics of his northern countrymen 
were strongly marked in him—a cautious 
temper, shrewdness, a sure sense of evi- 
dence of fact. None knew better than 
he just when an hypothesis was proved, 
and when the proof was as yet incom- 
plete. He was very difficult to impose 
upon, with novelty, or with anything 
else, and few scholars, one must think, 
have taken up fewer positions which later 
it was found needful to surrender. And, 
besides, his deepest convictions were 
rooted in the inner substance of Scrip- 
ture, as reflecting and embodying a su- 
pernatural revelation of God’s grace. 
Extremes of extravagant theories that 
were incompatible with such a view 
made, I believe, comparatively slight im- 
pression upon his mind, At all events, 
no advance of any Biblical critic of our 
time was more sure and steady, and in 
this we are all his debtors. To him more 
than to any other we, in this branch of 
Christ’s Church, owe it, if there have 
been, thus far, averted for us dangers 
which might have otherwise been serious, 
and if even that which was suspected of 
many has turned out rather for the fur. 
therance of the faith,”’ 

Those of us who sat under his teaching 
felt the power of his personality fully as 
much as the inspiration of his teaching. 
His own student days prepared him to 
know the needs of students later. At 
eighteen he had received his M. A. de- 
gree, and before he was twenty-five was 
master of French, German and Italian. 
His quiet home was often open to his 
students, and more than once has the 
writer enjoyed its hospitality. The esti- 
mate of Professor Salmond as to his place 
as a teacher is significant: ‘‘He had all 
the qualities of a great teacher—easy 
mastery of his subject, lucid and attract- 
ive discourse, the faculty of training men 
in scientific method, power to make them 
think out things for themselves, together 
with the gift of holding their minds, 
quickening their ideas aud commanding 
their imaginations.” 

Dedham, Mass. 


a Hymn Writer 


By Rev. J. H. Ross 


The late Dr. Newman Hall was a versatile 
man, an author, a preacher, poet, hymnist, 
singer, musician. In 1876 he compiled and 
published a hymnal, called Christ Church 
Hymnal, which included eighty two bymns 
by himself. In Julian’s Dictionary of Hym- 
nology, 1892, ten of his hymns were enumerated 
by Rev. W. G. Horder, a fellow-minister in 
the Congregational body. Three have been 
used internationally and interdenomination- 
ally. 

Few hymnists have offered to the churches 
100 hymns or an approximation thereto. In 
nearly all cases the residuum is relatively 
small compared with the total number writ- 
ten. But if only one is widely used tor a 
long time the fact is sufficient to place the 


author in a ranking position amorg hymnists. 
Newman Hall did this with four of his hymns, 
whose first lines are as follows: “* Accepting, 
Lord, thy gracious call,” “ Friend of sinners, 
Lord of Glory,” “ Hallelujab, joyful raise,” 
* Day again is dawning.” 

In becoming a compiler and hymnist he was 
not only exercising his gifts and revealing his 
tastes, but following the traditions of his 
church. He had two predecessors in the pas- 
torate of Surrey Chapel, or Christ Church, as 
it was renamed during his ministry. They 
were Rowland Hill and James Sherman. 
There is a striking analogy between the en- 
tire career of Messrs. Hill and Hall. Row- 
land Hill was a compiler and a hymnist—a 
hymnist for children—and about a dozen of 
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his hymns are noted in Julian’s Dictionary. 
The chapel or church has a reputation for 
congregational singing. The reason is ap- 
parent. Its four latest pastors have all fos- 
tered it. 

Newman Hall’s life was rich in hymnal in- 
cidents and anecdotes in Sabbath services 
and Sabbath school; in open-air preaching 
and in pastoral visitation ; in dealings with ac- 
tive Christian workers and with the dying in 
their death chambers; in associations with his 
people and with his fellow-ministers. His 
hymn for children was suggested to him while 
walking down Hampstead Hill, near his home. 
Its beauty is apparent. It was as follows: 


Day again is dawning, 
Darkness flies away, 
Now from sleep awaking 
Let me rise and pray. 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
Watching while I slept, 

Bless the little lambkin 
Thou hast safely kept. 


Help me, Lord, to praise Thee 
For my cozy bed; 

For my clothes and playthings, 
For my daily bread ; 

For my darling mother, 
For my father dear ; 

. For the friends who love me, 

Far away and near, 


Robin blithe is chirping, 
~ Glad the night is o’er ; 
Larks the light are greeting, 
Singing as they soar: 
I’m Thy little birdie, 
May I ever sing, 
Goodness making music 
Unto Christ my King. 


Daisies now are turning 
Bright eyes to the sun; 
And the light is shining 
On them every one: 
I’m Thy little flower, 
Jesus shine on me, 
Turning ail my lifetime 
Grateful eyes to Thee. 


The hymn contained a doxology, which is 
here omitted, as experience is said tc bave 
shown that it is not suitable for children 
and that it somewhat mars the simplicity of 
the previous verses. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 28 


Miss Elizabeth B. Sharp presided. The re- 
lease of Miss Stone from her long captivity 
was the thought uppermost, and the heartfelt 
thanksgivings which found expression were 
many and sincere, including not only Miss 
Stone, but Mrs. Tsilka and her wee baby. 

The principal address of the morning was 
made by Rev. Mr. Bunker of the Zulu Mis- 
sion. He described woman’s work in that 
mission from its inception in 1835, after the 
slow, tedious voyage in a sailing vessel of the 
six young brides who accompanied their bus- 
bands to that far-away land. A vivid word 
picture was drawn of the beginnings—‘‘a floor- 
less, carpetless kitchen, with its stoveless fire 
and its sooty roof....a half circle of ill- 
smelling, densely ignorant, awfully supersti- 
tious and wholly repulsive heathen boys and 
girls. Sitting in the center, with the candle- 
light touching her fair white brow and wav- 
ing hair, witb intelligence and pity and love 
glowing in her face, is one of Holyoke’s grad- 
uates. ... She delighted in art and science 
and literature, butin her hand now is achild’s 
primer, and she is teaching A B C to that 
dusky circle of unappreciative scholars.” 

A tribute was also paid to that noble band 
of single women who came with whole-hearted 
surrender to their lowly service. Inanda, 
Umzumbe and Amanzimtote have witnessed 
the building of monuments which shall be 
immortal—refuges for runaway kraal girls 
from polygamy, lust, oppression, . uncleanli- 
ness, ignorance and all else that heathenism 
stands for. 
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The Greatest Student Convention in History 


2,800 Students Assembled at Toronto in the Interests of the Student Volunteer Movement 


Superlatives are not only pardonable but 
necessary in any adequate description of the 
five days’ convention which closed at Toronto 
last Sunday evening. The world has never 
seen an assembly of Christian students com- 
parable to this in size, intelligence, breadth 
of denominational relationships and definite- 
ness of missionary purpose. It requires four 
years to pave the way for such an epoch- 
marking gathering, and it will be ten times 





JOHN R. MOTT 
Chairman 


four years before the enthusiasm crystal- 
lized and generated at Toronto will spend 
itself. Many a college student from Maine to 
California is this week resuming his wonted 
tasks with the touch of a deep spiritual ex- 
perience upon him; and while the managers 
of the convention steadily refrained from 
undertaking to hasten life decisions at this 
meeting, preferring not to count on the ex- 
citement of the hour, five, ten or fifteen years 
hence scores of the careless, happy students 
who went up to Torento hardly grasping the 
significance of the gathering will be found as 
its outcome in the heart of Africa, in the an- 
cient cities of the East and in far-off islands, 
preaching, teaching and living Christ’s gos- 
pel. 

In that splendid body of 2,800 picked young 
men and women, the flower of our higher in- 
stitutions, sat the future Aments and Arthur 
Smiths, the Joneses and the Humes, the 
Isabella Thoburns, the Bishop Tuckers and 
Bishop Brents, the Horace Pitkins and the 
Charlotte Morrills of coming years. 

The only convention comparable to this 
was the Ecumenical Conference in New York 
in 1900; yet,as Rev. John Potts, D. D., whose 
hearty Methodist welcome, along with cordial 
words from Bishop Sweatman and that canny 
Scotchman, Principal Caven, was one of the 
features of the first evening’s session, said, 
the Ecumenical was largely historical ; this 
convention is prophetic, and prophetic, it may 
be added, not alone of the forward march of 
Christianity among the nations, but of a 
virile and aggressive Christianity here at 
home, in college and inchurch. Asa matter 
of fact two-thirds of the nearly 3,000 students 
assembled at Toronto are not enrolled as 
Volunteers ; but the movement aims to utilize 
them quite as much as those who go out into 
the field. 

The missionary enterprise is dignified by 
such a meeting. Students of twenty years 
ago or less, who looked toward foreign mis. 
sions, met now and then in some out-of-the- 
way place to offer feeble encouragement to 
each other. The traditional conception of the 
missionary as a goody-goody, amiable, some- 
what useful person, not overstocked with 
brains, reigned then, even at Amherst and 
Williams. There was then no touch of the 


shoulder with like-minded students the world 
over. 


What a change today! Ihe keenest, 





most popular and eilfective collegians are 
Volunteers. Men of the type of Mott and 
Speer, women of culture and capacity are 
pressing forward to offer themselves to mis- 
sionary boards. 


THE PRELIMINARIES AND THE CITY 


Smoothly and efficiently as the wheels of 
the convention moved, it was no slight task 
to make the machinery ready. For weeks 
efficient secretaries from the New York 
headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. had been 
co-operating with the Toronto committee of 
arrangements, and when the trains from the 
North, South, East and West began on Tues- 
day morning to deposit their loads it was not 
a lengthy process to become domesticated in 
the pleasant homes of this the second city in 
the Dominion of Canada. The long railway 
journeys to this point had furnished an oppor- 
tunity of mutual acquaintance, which the 
college boys and girls embraced with a char- 
acteristic zest. Not many of them had at- 
tended the Cleveland Convention four years 
ago, for only once ina college generation do 
the Volunteers hold a national gathering, 
so the charm of novelty attached to the 
meeting from the first. The four universities 
sending the largest delegations were Harvard, 
Yale, Michiganand Northwestern, each being 
represented by upwards of forty men—their 
full quota—while each left behind as many 
more eager to come. Hartford led the column 
of theological seminaries. Toronto has an 
enviable reputation asa religious and educa- 
tional center. It long maintained advanced 
ground regarding Sabbath observance. As 
the background and setting of a convention 
of this nature it could hardly be surpassed. 
The citizens of this ‘‘ Queen City of the West’’ 
opened wide the doors of their hospitable and 
delightful homes, and the task of entertaining 
sO many appeared not to bea burden. They 
were profuse in their apologies for the muddy 
streets and the weather, which was unmistak- 
ably nasty all the week. 


THE SCENE WITHIN 


The scene within Massey Hal! will be in- 
delibly imprinted on the minds of those who 
saw it. The spacious floor and two large 
encircling galleries, accommodating together 
between 4,000 and 5,000 persons, were packed 
morning and evening for three solid hours. 
Placards pointed out the location of State 
delegations, New England being assigned to 
the right of the platform and the Southern 
States to the left; Toronto gracefully con- 
tented itself with one section of the top gal- 
lery, though mustering 400 delegates: Mani- 
toba, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
the Interior and Western States fell into their 
proper place. 

Every seat commanded the platform, on 
which John R. Mott, fresh from his trip and 
deserving more than ever now the title of 
“The Student Leader of the World” was the 
central figure. As chairman he held the 
meetings firmly in his grip, being relieved 
now and then by Vice-Chairman J. Ross 
Stevenson, recently called to the Fifth Avenue 
Church in New York, who with his florid 
complexion and smooth face looks younger 
than heis. Around these two men and their 
lieutenants were grouped the dignity, vener- 
ableness and wisdom of the missionary move- 
ment in the form of numerous officials of the 
missionary boards and college and seminary 
professors. On the wall in the rear were 
draped the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack, while above hung a map of the world, 
and over all stretched in big letters the motto 
of the movement, The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation. 





Youth and intelligence were the notable 
marks of the great audience. The average age 
was not over twenty-five. The young women 
removed their hats and the prominence of 
note-books all over the hall increased the 
academic effect. The eagerness and appre- 
ciativeness of the students differentiated the 
assemblage from the conventional one. Col- 
lege boys and girls know how to listen, and 
their features reflected every inward change 
produced by the logic, the wit and the persua- 
sive appeal of the speaker of the hour. It 
must have paid Dr. Fox, the distinguished 
secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and Mr. Jayes, the secretary of the British 
Volunteer Missionary Union, to cross the 
Atlantic in stormy weather to speak to such a 
company. 


THE TONE OF SERIOUSNESS 


There was far less of the jollity and free- 
dom associated with assemblies of collegians 
than one might have expected. Never did the 
managers of a religious convention strive so 
earnestly to divest the assemblage of purely 
spectacular and sensational features. No 
program was printed, the design being not to 
emphasize one address above another ; hardly 
an announcement was permitted from the 
platform. The delegates received at the end 
of each day as they went out of the hall a card 
outlining the meetings for the following day 
and containing needed information. Ap- 
plause was ever and again deprecated by 
Chairman Mott, and only broke out when it 
could not be repressed. Fuss and feathers, 
Chautauqua salutes, shouting back and forth 
between delegations, platform jokes were 
eschewed altogether, even the money-raising 
episode, which usually provokes so many wit- 
ticisms, was nothing short of a sacrament. 
The delegates were enjoined to be in prayer 
often while the convention lasted, and to 
avoid its perils. Quickly they came to under- 
stand that they were not in Toronto to hear a 
few eloquent men, or to go about inspecting 
the beautiful new Parliament buildings, or to 
have a nice social time; but the ideal was con- 
stantly exalted of using the convention as a 
means of spiritual culture. Robert E. Speer, 





J. ROSS STEVENSON 
Vice-Chairman 


in one of his marvelously touching appeals, 
at the first session pitched the key high. 

Contributing to this seriousness was the 
absence of many of the features usually found 
at our religious conventions. Hardly a sug- 
gestion of routine business was transacted on 
the platform. There were no tedious reports 
of committees on committees. The literature 
of publishing houses was conspicuous by its 
absence. There was little provision for social 
intercourse, no excursions to points of inter- 
est—indeed every day was so full that there 
was no opportunity for mere accessories. 
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YOUTH AND AGE 


Another mark of the meeting was the blend- 
ing in it of young men, and older and more 
experienced workers on behalf of foreign 
missions. As the spirituality which has 
marked this movement since its inception 
at Mt. Hermon in 1886 was reflected and 
enhanced, so the combination of youth and 
age in its practical administration was plainly 
in view. The masterly generalship, the sound 
common sense of this movement was more 
marked than ever. Mott and Speer are mis- 
sionary statesmen. Harlan P. Beach, the 
educational secretary, whose series of text- 
books prepared or edited by him do so much 
to equip the Volunteer for the field, knows, 
because of his long experience in China, just 
what is needed by the out-going missionary. 
The secretaries of the various boards are 
constantly consulted. Not far from seventy 
of these were inattendanceat Toronto. They 
held their annual conference on the day 
before the Volunteers assembled, and most 
of the secretaries stayed over, and were fre- 
quently called upon to participate in the 
meetings. Rev. George Scholl, D. D., of the 
Lutheran Church, offered sage council re- 
garding the physical and mental equipment 
of the missionary. John W. Wood, secretary 
of the Episcopal Board, spoke cogently on 
the power of the printed page. 

While pastors were not numerous, they 
were prominent enough on the platform to 
indicate how close to the churches and their 
leaders the movement desires to keep. Sen- 
sible council was offered touching the duty 
of pastors to be zealous in promoting the 
missionary enterprise at home by Rev. J. W. 
Millard of Baltimore, Rev. C. E. Bradt of 
Wichita, Kan.,and Rev. E. W. Smith, D. D., of 
Greensboro, N.C. Bishop Galloway, a Chrys- 
ostom of the Southern Methodist Church, 
spoke forcibly on The Master Missionaries. 
Pres. J. F. Goucher of Baltimore, Dr. S. B. 
Capen and L. D. Wishard handled ably the 
question of the relation of money to the 
world’s evangelization. 


THE REAL HEROES OF THE MEETING 


But the missionaries figured still more con- 
spicuously. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor 
were warmly welcomed. Bishop Thoburn 
spoke several times, and one of his addresses 
was particularly significant. He urged the 
preaching of a simple message, “‘ Don’t argue,” 
said he, “don’t preach against or ridicule 
idolatry. If I could recall some of the sermons 
I first preached I would be glad to. I used to 
be proud of the fact that I could debate for 
two hours at a time with learned Mohamme- 
dans, but now I am sorry I ever did it. IfI 
went around asserting that Jesus Christ is the 
Eternal Son of God, a dezen Mohammedans 
would be after me at once; but I now sirive 
to tell of the love of Christ, his power to save, 
where he will take us when life’s journey is 
over; and again and again on the public 
squares of Calcutta I have said after my 
sermon, ‘this is the truthas I see it, and while 
I have been speaking to you God,has been 
working in your hearts, and if I am wrong I 
‘would have you tell me so.’”’ Correct doctrine, 
he held, was of comparatively little account 
unless the missionary could carry a message 
of love. 

Those heroes of the Boxer uprising in China, 
W. S. Ament and Prof. F. D. Gamewell, were 
favorites with the audience, and always had 
an interesting story to tell, but were even 
more effective as they pressed home spiritual 
responsibilities and pictured present needs. 
Janvier of India, Underwood of Korea, Hotch- 
kiss of Africa spoke convincingly. 


THE MOVEMENT SURVEYED AND RECAPIT- 
ULATED 

Packed into the crisp, stirring report of the 

executive committee, presented by its chair- 

man, Mr. Mott, were the significant and in- 

structive facts relating to the aim, the achieve- 

ments, the program and the present needs of 
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the volunteer movement. Though confined in 
the main to a review of the last four years, the 
report harked back every now and then to the 
small beginnings in 1886 and pointed out not- 
able waymarks in the sixteen subsequent 
years. The splendid outcome isa list of 1,953 
volunteers, who up to the present time have 
sailed for the foreign field. During the last 
four years sixty per cent. more have gone than 
in the preceding four years. Nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. more have sailed during the last 
eight years than in the first eight years of the 
movement. Of the forty-six young men and 
women who have gone about as traveling 
secretaries spreading the enthusiasm among 
American institutions, twenty-seven have al- 
ready sailed, and nine are either under ap- 
pointment or have applied to their respective 
boards. 

But the direct results in volunteers are no 
adequate measure of the worth of the move- 
ment. It has quickened missionary zeal in 
no less than 800 institutions, in more than 
half of which nothing was being done in the 
interests of foreign missions. It has inaugu- 
rated scientific and systematic study of mis- 
sions, and last year 325 classes enrolled 4,797 
students, thus doubling the number regis- 
tered four years ago. Rochester, among the 
theological seminaries, leads in this particu- 
lar, and Hiram among the colleges. The 
movement has created a literature of its own, 
eighteen text-books and thirteen other pub- 
lications having been published. One hun- 
dred thousand copies were sold in the last 
four years. Judged by the money test, also, 
the movement is influential. Last year the 
colleges and seminaries of the United States 
and Canada gave over $40,000 to foreign mis- 
sions. 

The effect upon the spiritual life of the 
churches at home was emphasized. Indeed, 
it was affirmed that a part of the program 
is to develop in students who stay in this 
country after graduation a sense of responsi- 
bility for furnishing money for the foreign 
work as well as intelligent sympathy. To 
this end student campaigns among the home 
churches have contributed much, like that of 
the Yale Band, which two years ago aroused 
s cieties of young people in seventy cities. 

How the fire has spread to other lands was 
set forth in the concluding pages of the re- 
port. Organizations have sprung up in Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, France, Hol- 
land, Australasia, South Africa, India, Cey- 
lon, until today the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, embracing 1,500 organiza- 
tions, with a total membership of 70,000, 
binds together students in all climes in a 
firm league to extend Christ's kingdom through 
the earth. 

The report ended with the specification of 
immediate needs. Among them it mentioned 
closer co-operation with the mission boards, 
more thorough supervision—made possible by 
an increase of the budget from $16,000 to 
$20,000—and a larger endowment of spiritual 


power. 
MR. MOTT’S APPEAL 


Judged by all the tests of public discourse, 
John R. Mott’s plea on Friday evening fora 
realization of the needs of the non-Christian 
world was a great, a memorable, speech. But 
mere admiration for the swift movement of 
thought, the vivid picturing of the degra- 
dation of heathen nations, the cumulative 
strength of the argument was swallowed up 
in the personal conviction and determination 
which his burning words wrought. It was 
the appeal of a man burdened with a sense 
of the world’s need of Jesus Christ. It fo- 
cused the impressions of his recent world 
trip. It glowed with the vision of the new 
advance epoch in the life of the student move- 
ment. 

The underlying thought was the deplorable 
condition of non-Christian nations. Know- 
ing the temptations confronting young men 
in the great cities of North America, Mr. Mott 
nevertheless affirmed that in non-Christian 
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lands the forces of evil were making far more 
fearful onslaughts. Impurity, intemperance, 
opium.eating, gambling, the caste system and 
kindred evils are honeycombing the nations. 
To counteract the skeptical spirit at home 
Christianity needs new demonstrations of its 
ability to save the most degraded. It is time, 
too, to reap larger harvests from seed so faith- 
fully sown. 

The practica) outcome of Mr. Mott’s address 
was the pledging ina few moments of $13,808 
toward the annual budget of the next four 
years. This was subsequently increased to 
$15,000, nearly twice the sum raised at Cleve- 
land in 1898, 


THE SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Every afternoon section meetings were held 
at different points. On Thursday seven dif- 
ferent mission fields were considered by as 
many congregations. The keenest interest 
was displayed at the gathering where the 
workers and persons concerned with China 
assembled; yet each of the other meetings 
developed its own peculiar worth. On Friday 
fifteen denominational rallies were held, the 
Congregationalists’ meeting at the Northern 
Congregational Church, where Mr. Wishard 
was the chairman. He, with Dr. Beach and 
Mr. Marsh, occupied most of the time explain- 
ing the details of the Forward Movement. 
There was pleasant fraternization, and the 
ladies of the church exhibited true Canadian 
hospitality by serving a substantial supper, 
followed by felicitous words from the pastor, 
Rev. T. B. Hyde, Drs. Daniels and Capen, and 
Professor Currier of Oberlin. The visiting 
brethren went away with a new respect for 
Toronto Congregationalism. 

Saturday afternoon brought together in sep- 
arate groups bodies interested, respectively, 
in medical, evangelistic, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. missions, while educational and 
literary work attracted another clientele. 
There were profitable conferences, too, of 
editors of religious and missionary papers, 
and of college and seminary professors. 

On Sunday different churches enjoyed the 
ministrations of prominent men among the 
visiting delegates, while the rank and file had 
an opportunity to witness how Sunday is kept 
in a city dominated by Protestantism of the 
English type. On Monday came the disper- 
sion to the ends of the earth of a solemnly 
joyous and consecrated host, inspired with a 
new and passionate purpose to make their 
lives tell for Jesus Christ. g. A. 2. 


PLATFORM NUGGETS 


Prayer in the sense in which we know it 
has no existence in the heathen world.— 
Bishop Thoburn. 

The missionary sent out to preach the gos- 
pel is more critically and constantly studied 
than the gospel he preaches.— Bishop Gallo- 
way. 

Our fathers did a good deal more for mis- 
sions than we sometimes give them credit for, 
and perhaps more than we should have done 
had we been intheir place.—.J. Ross Stevenson. 


Biographical 
REY. SAMUEL T. SEELYE, D.D. 

Dr. Seelye died in Easthampton, his home for 
nearly forty years, Feb. 24, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. He was pastor of Payson Church in 
that town from 1863 to 1877, and from that time 
until three years ago was treasurer of the Savings 
Bank, while he remained treasurer of the National 
Bank untillast year. For twenty years he had been 
its president also. Dr. Seelye was intimately asso- 
ciated with Mr. Samuel Williston, the founder of 
Easthampton Academy, was one of its trustees un 
til his death and gave much time and strength to its 
administration. His brothers, J. H. Seelye, ex-pres- 
ident of Amherst College, and Dr. T. 8. Seelye of 
Cleveland, died several years ago. The surviving 
brothers are Pres. L. Clark Seelye of Smith College 
and Henry E. Seelye, Esq., of Chicago. His wife 
also survives him. 
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In and Around New York 


Puritan’s Activity 


Nineteen new members were received at 
the February communion at Paritan Church, 
Brooklyn. These make forty-five since the 
beginning of Mr. Taylor’s pastorate in Sep- 
tember. The church is making excellent 
progress in all lines. The men had a dinner 
in the Sunday school room a week or 80 ago, 
with an informal discussion on methods for 
bringing the men of the church into closer 
fellowship. A new Men’s Club will doubt- 
less be the outcome. Mr. Taylor is preaching 
a series of Lenten sermons Sunday mornings 
on The Sevenfold Appeal of Christ and His 
Religion. 


Immanuel Calls a Pastor 


When Dr. Ingersoll resigned from Imman- 
uel Church to become secretary of the Bible 
Society in succession to Dr. Gilman, talk of 
consolidation of Immanuel with Bethesda 
was heard, as it was three or four years ago, 
when both started independent careers. The 
same decision is reached now as then, that it 
is unwise to consolidate; and Immanuel has 
extended a unanimous call to Rev. J. Alex. 
Jenkins of First Church, Zanesville, O. Mr. 
Jenkins had been heard in Immanuel pulpit, 
and was known to Dr. Ingersoll some years 
agoin St. Paul. He isa native of Wales, but 
was educated in Western Pennsylvania and 
at Oberlin. He is only a little past thirty. 
If he accepts he will come to a church spirit- 
ually and financially prosperous, and to a 
field of almost limitless possibilities. 


New Classes at Manhattan 


Prof. E. P. St. John of Springfield, Mass., 
has begun in Manhattan Church a course of 
free lectures to Sunday school teachers, under 
the auspices of the New York Sunday School 
Association. Another new work at Manhat- 
tan is a Sunday afternoon Bible class for 
young colored men and women. Attendance 
thus far has been most encouraging. The 
new Year-Book of the church shows a mem- 
bership of 271, last year’s additions having 
been forty-two. The work of the church is 
becoming more and more varied as the facili- 
ties of the new building are being utilized, 
and it has already gained a reputation for 
helpfulness in the neighborhood. 


Fifth Avenue Cares for Mrs. Purves 


A fund is being raised in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church for Mrs. Purves, widow 
of the late Dr. Parves. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is the amount aimed at, and 
fully half of itis already in hand. An officer 
of the church says it must not be thought 
that the fund is being raised as an act of 
charity, but, rather, that the church feels that 
its debt to Dr. Purves can only be paid by 
adding to the comfort of his wife. It is un- 
derstood that Dr. Purves left but a small es- 
tate, having spent in recent years practically 
all his income in living expenses and in char- 
ity. Mrs. Purves and her family are now re- 
siding in Princeton. 


Money Raising in Sister Denominations 


Baptists and Methodists lead in the debt- 
paying plans of the year. The former have 
just brought out to a week night meeting 
in a church edifice, with no banquet or other 
attraction, almost 400 men to hear about Bap- 
tist extension. The ambition put before them 
was the raising of $1,000,000 to liquidate all 
church debts; the rebuilding of old sites; 
endowing other sites; and extending Bap- 
tist interests on upper Manhattan Island 
and in the Bronx. There was also talk of a 
denominational headquarters, probably on 
the site of the Madison Avenue Church, with 
an auditorium for Dr. Lorimer and rooms 
for the Home Mission Society. A commit- 
tee was named to devise a plan for carrying 


out these high aims. The Methodist leaders 
who set out to raise $1,000,000 are going to be 
able to report to the New York Conference, 
which meets soon, that they have secured 
two-thirds of the amount the first year. It 
is for debt-paying, institution founding, and 
conference claimants. At the approaching 
annual eonferences—Newark and New York 
East meet on the same week as the New 
York—no exciting question will come up. 
Changes in Manhattan and Brooklyn pulpits 
will be few. Barring the forced sale of two 
edifices because of changes in population, 
Methodist interests in New York are in good 
condition. 


The Royal Visitor 


If Prince Henry of Prussia, during his visit 
to this country, is kept going at the pace ar- 
ranged for himin New York he will bea much 
wearied man at its close. His few days inthis 
city were marked by enthusiastic receptions 
wherever he appeared, but a proposed visit to 
Columbia University had to be omitted be- 
cause of bad weather and the fatigue of the 
royal visitor. One of the most notable occa- 
sions of his visit was the press dinner given 
in his honor by the Staats Zeitung. Twelve 
hundred newspaper men were present, and, as 
the Prince himself said, it was the largest ** in- 
terview ”’ on record. Here Prince Henry first 
appeared in the role of after-dinner speaker, 
and gained new friends by his wit and good 
sense. 


Freeing the Doves 


Agitation of the question of caging up 
pigeons and then releasing them to let so- 
called sportsmen shoot them has been going 
on in this state for some years. Sportsmen of 
the stamp indicated were all over the state, 
but the chief offenders hailed from New York 
and carried on their so-called sport on the 
levels of Long Island. By almost unanimous 
vote the Legislature has now passed a law 
forever prohibiting pigeon trap shooting, and 
nobody doubts that the Governor will sign it. 


The Angel of the Tombs 


Mrs. Rebecca Salome Foster, the “ Tombs 
Angel,” a victim of the recent fire at Park 
Avenue Hotel, is mourned by all who have to 
do with city courts and prisons. In so high 
esteem was she held that the criminal courts 
adjourned during her funeral. Mrs. Foster 
was a woman of broad philanthropy, who 
maintained toward the unfortunates in the 
city prisons the attitude of a mother toward 
her erring children, rather than that of a 
missionary. She was indefatigable in her 
work for the prisoners, and not only led many 
to change their modes of life but often suc- 
ceeded in establishing the innocence of those 
in whom she had confidence. Mrs. Foster’s 
daughter says that she does not remember the 
time when her mother not was engaged in 
some philanthropic work, but it was as a mem- 
ber of the prison committee of the woman’s 
society of a local Episcopal church that her 
interest was engaged in the class of unfortu- 
nates for whom the later years of her life 
were spent. 


A Liberal Giver Gone 


Another of New York’s philanthropists, Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand, died last week at the age 
of eighty-three. Though best known for his 
interest in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which is indebted to him for many of its 
choicest articles and pictures, Mr. Marquand 
was not unmindful of other claims on his 
generosity and was a liberal contributor to 
local philarthropic societies. He gave Prince- 
ton University its beautiful Marquand Chapel, 
and built an addition to Bellevue Hospital in 
thiscity. The funeral service was held at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. The in- 
terment was in Newport, R. I. C.N. A. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 16-22. A Noble Purpose. 
Dan. 1: 8-20. 

The nobility of any purpose depends upon 
the ideal in view and the amount of courage 
and persistence required to transmute purpose 
into achievement. Indeed, no worthy goal 
can be reached without opposition. Daniel 
stands in history as the great nonconformist. 
With all the temptations of a luxurious court 
alluring him to self-indulgence, he chose the 
frugal fare, the Spartan régime. 





The moral and spiritual life as well as the 
physical, flourishes when we wisely determine 
to let some things alone. The man who really 
wants to enter the Christian race divests 
himself of all useless equipment. Soldiers 
going to battle carry just as little baggage as 
possible. The idea is a pleasing one, that 
Christianity has power to permeate all fields 
of life to such an extent that questionable 
amusements and occupations become harm- 
less. That may sometimes prove true, but 
there must be a deal of religion in order not to 
have precisely the opposite effect. To save 
and transform to its better uses the theater, 
the card table, the ballroom, Christian must 
carry, thereto, a large supply of gospel dy- 
namics, otherwise, to change the figure, in- 
stead of the boat being in the water and mov- 
ing easily along, the water will be in the boat, 
and that means shipwreck. 





Probably in few other matters does the call 
for nonconformity sound so loudly in the ears 
of youthful Christians as in this matter of 
drinking liquor. Almost certainly the youth 
moves up to the point where he will have to 
decide for himself regarding the first glass. 
It is just at this point that the battle should 
be fought out, for one does not have so many 
resources when he confronts his second glass. 
Will he, or will he not, be a true nonconform- 
ist? Will he stand alone in the crowd of fel- 
lows with whom he consorts? Will he defy 
the prevailing practice in his social set? Will 
he, or will he not, do what most of the fellows 
are doing? If like Daniel he purposes in his 
heart that he will live the noble life, there 
need not be many moments of indecision. 
Every youth knows what his parents wish in 
the matter, what his teachers would advise, 
what the best scientific opinion of the day 
decrees, what is the standard that is more 
and more being set for employees of railroads. 
He knows that Christ calls to him personally 
to avoid the things that hinder, if they do not 
positively crush out spiritual development. 

To let the unsafe thing alone, that is the 
path of courage and of wisdom. One may not 
blossom into a full-fledged saint simply by 
abstinence from certain practices, but one 
who starts on the ascent toward sainthood, 
must over and over again say no to the 
tempter. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 9-15. The Sins of the Church. 
Rev. 2: 1-7; 3: 1-13; Titus 2: 11-15; 3: 1-9; 
James 2: 1-18; Ps 79: 1-13. 

The witness of the church essential to God’s plan. 
Sins of the New Testament churches. Are these 
sins hindering our work for God? 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 343.]} 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Coins. FT. TE, “MERON 6 6055 os A ee $3.00 
Mrs. 8. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N.H........... 2.00 
Mrs. T. W. Carter, Chicopee Falls, Mass.... 2.00 
H. A. G. Abbe, Nyack, N. Y.........-+. +00 2.00 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, Brookline, Mass beaacas 1.00 
Bess Bas CO, ENE a Se nsss Sect scehesvesd 1.00 
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‘The Home and Its Outlook 


Twilight Thoughts 


A little evening prayer, a little bed; 
Two tired little feet, two heavy eyes; 

Soft pillowed on my breast a curly head; 
Forgetfulness bewitched with iullabies. 

I kiss the dimpled cheeks, then fondly stray 
Across the mem’ry meadows of the day. 


What trifles filled my darling’s heart with 
grief, 
What simpler trifies turned it into joy; 
A little fall brought tears, a kiss relief, 
He offered searf and mittens for a toy. 
He talked all day about his cherished plan, 
To be when grown an organ grinder man. 


Sleep lays my riper follies by awhile: 
Does God recount them then and fondly smile? 
—Harry Edward Mills. 





In this week’s Con- 
Sunday Afternoon Occu- versation Corner a 
gsi setae atmos number of children 
tell what are their occupations on Sunday 
afternoons. Unconsciously they reveal 
also the habits of the older members of 
the family. As a whole the letters indi- 
cate that Sunday is a happy day for the 
households represented and that the op- 
portunity which the afternoon gives for 
home companionship is well improved. 
The mothers by reading and walking 
with the children, planning suitable oc- 
cupations and special treats, evidently 
aim to make Sunday happy and helpful. 
At least six letters mention the father as 
having an active part in the Sunday 
afternoon program. He reads or walks 
with the young people, and in one in- 
stance ‘‘drills them in the books of the 
Bible.” Oue dear little girl is so fortu- 
nate as to have a grandmother who helps 
to make the hours pass pleasantly. Only 
three children speak of singing hymns. 
We hope that this does not indicate any 
general lack of family music, for it is an 
occupation in which old and young can 
join with equal zest. Parents may find 
food for thought in this little symposium. 
It shows, among other things, that Sun- 
day afternoon occupations for children, 
to be most successful, must also be Sun- 
day afternoon occupations for parents. 





If I Be I 


BY MARY M. PARKS 


“If I be I, as I do think I be, 

There’s a little dog at home that will know me,” 
chanted Bess as she entered the sitting- 
room and dropped wearily into the near- 
est chair. Little Don sprang into her lap 
and welcomed her boisterously. 

‘* He does know me, and I am really I,” 
cried Bess, laughingly. 

Aunt Rachel smiled and waited. 

“Do you remember what Bob said 
at the breakfast table this morning, 
auntie?” continued Bess, slowly draw- 
ing off her gloves. ‘At first I was half 
offended. No one would like to be called 
a ‘mush of concession.’ But the more I 
thought of it, the more I believed it true ; 
and I soon convinced myself that I was 
becoming a moral jellyfish. I am too 
much influenced by the people I am with. 
I’m afraid of offending them. I’m not 
positive enough.” 


Aunt Rachel sat silent, smiling at the 
excited face with its flashing eyes, firm 
chin and clear-cut lips. The crisp sen- 
tences dropped from them like coins 
fresh from the mint. Not positive 
enough, indeed ! 

“‘So I determined to reform at once; 
and when I started out calling this after- 
noon I resolved to be myself, to say ex- 
actly what I thought about everything 
talked of. First I called on Mrs. De Wet, 
who was a great friend of mamma’s. 
She has known so many famous people 
and traveled so much that it is a delight 
to talk to her; but today she was full of 
the academy fight. I hadn’t heard much 
about it; but it seems that it is really 
serious ; and;Mrs. De Wet blames Mr. 
Gray for the trouble. She burst into 
such a tirade against him that it took my 
breath away. You know how much I 
think of him, auntie, and what contra- 
diction is to Mrs. De Wet; so you can 
see what a dilemma I was in. I forgot 
my resolutions and sat open-mouthed 
and helpless. 

“It seems that she has a niece in the 
school who belongs to the faction that is 
trying to oust Mr. Gray, and Mrs. De 
Wet has gotten part of her information 
from this niece and the rest from his 
enemies outside the school. 

“Presently my senses returned; but 
instead of warmly taking his part, I, very 
diplomatically, as I thought, spoke of his 
kindness to his family and to some poor 
people I knew, and little things like that; 
but not one word about his grand school 
work. The most I did was to insinuate 
that there are two sides to every story. 
I didn’t come squarely out with that, 
but introduced it ina left-handed fashion. 
I left the house so completely demoral- 
ized that I was outside the gate before I 
realized I had completely failed in my 
undertaking, and been a disloyal friend 
into the bargain. 

“The next on my list was Margaret 
Kent. Did you ever notice how many 
friends we have that we wouldn’t choose 
if we could choose? Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Mrs. De Wet took me by sur- 
prise, but I knew Margaret’s failing. 
Why will people talk, scandal? I was 
literally swept away, engulfed. I tried 
the little university settlement they are 
starting over in the North End. They 
want us to help with evening classes, and 
Margaret draws so beautifully I hoped 
Icould interest her. Overand over again 
I went back to it, like a shipwrecked 
mariner to a rock, and just as often the 
tide of gossip swept me away again. 
Finally I changed my tactics and matched 
everything unpleasant that Margaret said 
with something good or clever or kind 
that the same person had done. Fortu- 
nately, I knew them all well, but it was 
so weak and cowardly. Why couldn’t I 
have told her that I despised gossip and 
did not want to hear it? 

“The next was Richie Haines. She 
was in my class at school. I tried to 
talk of the books we have been reading, 
and Richie talked fashions. It was a 
queer jumble at first, but you know I am 
not entirely oblivious to the charms of 
dress myself, and you can guess how it 


ended. WhenI closed the gate I awoke 
to the fact that I had spent a solid half- 
hour in a discussion of what Bob calls 
‘flammididdles.’ So I came home in dis- 
gust. O, dear!” 

“It was St. Paul, was it not, who was 
‘made all things to all men that he might 
by all means save some.’” 

‘Why, Tante Rachie! You don’t sup- 
pose he meant anything like that?” 

“Something like that, I think, There 
are two ways of reforming people, dear. 
One way is to take them by the throat 
and cram it down, willy-nilly. Thesmoke 
of the martyr fires bore witness to the 
failure of this plan. The other way is 
by gentle living, by wise and kindly 
speech, by every grace of manner and 
gift of mind that one possesses to sug- 
gest, merely suggest, a better way. Such 
suggestions take root oftener than we 
imagine. To drift beside people for a lit- 
tle way; to be interested in what they 
are interested in, so far as we can con- 
sistently ; to drop into their souls some 
seed of kindly thought; and, quite as 
often, to receive some good ourselves— 
this is the most we can do.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of reforming any 
one,” said Bess, mournfully. ‘I’m not 
good enough for that. I simply wanted 
to be myself.” 

‘“‘We must suppress ourselves to a 
certain extent and adapt ourselves to 
the people we happen to be with if we 
want to avoid unnecessary jars,” replied 
Aunt Rachel. ‘‘It is the part of true 
unselfishness to do so, and often requires 
more strength of character than mere 
bluntness.”’ 

“Suppose you had ‘taken Mr. Gray’s 
part,’ vigorously. Mrs. De Wet would 
at least have been estranged, and cer- 
tainly not convinced. Argument never 
convinces one who is angry. If you had 
told Margaret that you detested scandal, 
she would have been hopelessly offended, 
for she probably does not dream that she 
is a ‘gossip.’ And Richie would have 
been cruelly hurt had you openly criti- 
cised her, for with all her frivolity she 
really wants to do right. My candid opin- 
ion is that you displayed wonderful tact ; 
and I believe that what you thought were 
half-hearted attempts to be yourself were 
more effective than you think. If you 
had said one thing that you did not 
mean, or had deliberately tried, for self- 
ish reasons, to hide your real feelings, 
you would have cause to blame yourself ; 
but you did not.” 

“You’re a dear comforter, auntie. 
You’ve made me despise myself much 
less,”’ said Bess. 

The next day Bess was making her 
way through a crowded store when she 
heard some one speak her name. Turn- 
ing, she saw a carefully gloved hand 
beckoning to her above the heads of the 
shoppers, and retraced her steps. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. De Wet, as Bess 
came up, ‘I was much impressed by 
what you said about Mr. Gray’s kindness 
to his family. I have always maintained 
that a man who is uniformly so kind to 
his own cannot be wholly wrong in any 
respect. I would wish not to misjudge 
any one; so I called on Mrs. Critzer, an 
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old woman who worked in the family for 
years. My dear, from her story, this 
precious Gray has a pair of wings folded 
away under his coat somewhere.” 

**T thought so when I went to school 
to him,’’ said Bess, fervently. 

“You thought so when you were his 
pupil?’ exclaimed Mrs. De Wet, adjust- 
ing her eyeglasses with a touch of hau- 
teur. ‘Dear me.” 

“Every one does not, I know,” said 
Bess, hastily, remembering the rebellious 
niece. ‘It is so much a matter of tem- 
perament. I am sure he is a good man, 
and do you think we ought to condemn 
any one simply because we happen to 
dislike him ?”’ 

“Certainly not, my dear. Certainly 
not,” replied Mrs. De Wet, loftily. 
“Above all things I desire to be im- 
partial and unprejudiced. I have de- 
cided to remain neutral in this matter 
until I investigate further.” 

Bess smiled happily, for she knew Mrs. 
De Wet’s influence was not to be de- 
spised. 

As Bess pressed on, a voice at her elbow 
said: ‘‘Bess, do look at this insertion! 
Isn’t ita dream? And, by the way, what 
was the name of that wild animal book 
you were talking of? Ned is so fond of 
reading. I am sure he would like to read 
aloud to us evenings, as you say Bob does. 
It would be a dreadful bore sometimes, I 
suppose, but it would keep him at home 
nights. And see what exquisite lace!” 

Bess wrote the name of the book in 
the tablet Richie handed her and min- 
gied with the crowd again. 

“‘O Bess, you are the very person I 
want to see,” cried a voice from the 
group in the front of the linen counter. 
‘“‘T actually lay awake last night thinking 
about our talk. You didn’t say a mean 
thing about anybody, and I did nothing 
else. O, I made some solemn resolutions 
in the still watches of the night! I de- 
test a gossip! And about the settlement? 
You know [ draw a little. Would they 
like to have me take a class?” 

“‘O, Margaret, will you? Will you go 
down there with me tonight?” 

Margaret assented cordially ; and Bess, 
filled with wonder, quite forgetting what 
had brought her to the store, went home 
to tell Aunt Rachel the sequel. 





Winter Boughs 


How tender and how slow, in sunset’s cheer, 

Far on the hill, our quiet treetops fade! 

A broidery of northern seaweed, laid 

Long ina book, were searce more fine and clear. 

Frost and sad light and windless atmosphere 

Have breathed on them, and of their frailties 
made 

Beauty more sweet than summer’s builded 
shade, 

Whose green domes fall, to bring this wonder 
here. 

O ye forgetting and outliving boughs, 

With not a plume, gay in the jousts before, 

Left for the Archer! so, in evening’s eye, 

So stil}, so lifted, let your lover die, 

Set in the upper calm no voices rouse, 

Stript, meek, withdrawn, against the heavenly 
door. 

—Louise Imogen Guiney. 





Christ is the Lord of this house, the 
guest of every meal, the unseen hearer 
of every conversation.—From the Ger- 


man. 





Closet and Altar 


REVERENCE 


O come, let us worship and bow down ; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
For he is our God, and we are the people 
of his pasture and the sheep of his hand. 





We are never going to have grand trees 
of righteousness until they are rooted 
in a rich soil of reverence, and we are 
never, I think, going to get the requisite 
reverence until we find time to contem- 
plate God’s holiness ; and I do not know 
any place that will lead us to such a 
fruitful contemplation of God’s holiness 
as when we take our place near the cross. 
““We preach Christ crucified,” because 
the preaching of the doctrine helps us 
create and preserve a sense of the holi- 
ness of our God.— G. H. Jowett. 





What we need in our religion is fewer 
tears and more awe—no less sympathy, 
but more insight, more reverence, more 
dignity, more weight of mind and grav- 
ity of method.—P. T Forsyth. 


God is Lord of my body also ; and there- 
fore challengeth as well reverent gesture 
as outward devotion.—.Joseph Hall. 








O Majesty unspeakable and dread! 
Wert Thou less mighty than Thou art, 
Thou wert, O God, too great for our belief, 
Too little for our heart. 


But greatness which is infinite makes room 
For all things in its lap to lie; 

We should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. 


But what is infinite must be a home, 
A shelter for the meanest life, 

Where it is free to make its greatest growth, 
Far from the touch of strife. 


Thus doth Thy hospitable greatness lie 
Outside us like a boundless sea ; 

We cannot lose ourselves where all is home, 
Nor drift away from Thee. 


Great God! our lowliness takes heart to play 
Beneath the shadow of Thy state; 
The only comfort of our littleness 
Is that Thou art so great. 
—F. W. Faber. 





Reverence is also one of the sure foun- 
dations of character. ... It is only as 
the soul is bowed before the things that 
are lovely that it will carry itself both 
bravely and tenderly.—Jan Maclaren. 


O God, whose Tees upon study 
is larger vision of the truth, let 
reverence w with knowledge as 
we bring the i ht of intellect which 
Thou hast ki to the study of 
the world which Thou hast made. 
Reveal more of Thyself in each dis- 
covery. Let Thy light shine in every 
cloud of mystery by which our sight 
is barred. From all conceit of our 
imperfect knowledge, from all con- 
founding, ignorant guesswork with 
Thy perfect truth, from all contempt 
of holy things, from all denial of 
Thy presence and the working of 
Thy Spirit among men, in Thy 
merciful kindness deliver us, O God. 
Keep in our thought a true pro- 
portion between the knowledge that 
vanisheth away and the graces of 
the Spirit that endure. And make us 
better students of Thy creative work 
on earth for our reverent humility and 
heavenly-mindedness. Amen. 









Tangles 


16. ENIGMA 


In choicest regions of the earth 
I lived before a heart had birth. 
I thrived in sunshine, danced in air, 
Ere Adam saw his helpmate fair. 
I lived and grew for many a year 
Without a pain or sense of fear. 
Then I was hustled out of sight, 
And put in prison dark as night. 
And there I lay in slumber sound 
Till | at length by men was found, 
Who opened wide my prison door, 
And me upon their shoulders bore 
To cot and palace, church and hall, 
To prove a blessing to them all. 
A useful thing I aim to be 
Since men from bondage made me free, 
I help mechanics night and day, 
And show night-travelers the way. 
So many useful things I do, 
You'll owa my words of praise are true. 
You see me every day and night, 
As he will know who guesses right. 
w. T. 8. 


17. ODD GEOGRAPHY 


In a Western state find the following coun- 
ties ; 

1. A body of water nearly surrounded by 
land. 2. A body of water entirely surrounded 
by land. 3. A useful metal. 4. A limb. 5. 
A stonecutter. 6. An ant. 7. A royal friend 
of Columbus. 8. An alluvial deposit formed 
at the mouth of ariver. 9%. A French general 
killed at Quebec, 1759. 10. The seventh Pres- 
ident of the United States. 11. An Ojibwa. 
12. The eighth President of the United States. 

DOROTHEA. 


is. TRANSPOSITION 


Some noble trees within a forest stood. 

I cut them down and sawed them into wood, 

And, when their composition well was mixed, 

And in another order quite was fixed, 

Unto a limekiln burner straight I went 

And to him there the SECOND did present. 

And ere a dozen flying days were told 

He had my PRIME and I his shining gold. 
H.C. Le 


ANSWERS 

11. Tick. 

12. The bee would travel 44 yards while the 
pigeon was flying 43 yards, 2 feet; that is, for 
equal times the distances are as 132 to 131. Hence 
the one-hundred-and-thirty-second part of the dis- 
tance from Hamme to Rynern is 43 yards, 2 feet, 
and this required distance is therefore 5,764 yards. 

13. 1. Sable. 2. Orange. 3. Barrow. 4. Fear. 
5. False. 6. Flattery. 7. Clear. 8. Race. 9. 
Ray. 10. Cod. 11. Foulweather. 12. Wrath. 
13. Bald Head. 14. May. 15. Horn. 16. Scott. 
17. Amber. 18. Farewell. 19. Lookout. 

14. Carrot, pear, bean, peach, grape, onion, rad- 
ish, potato, orange, melon, pea, apple, turnip, to- 
mato, beet. 

16. House: hose, hoe, us. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


A% was expected, tangle No. 9 proved decidedly 
difficult. Most lists of the books and authors were 
far from complete, many so small that the solvers 
did not venture to send them in, but all names 
were correctly given by: Alice Kimball, 16 Mon- 
tague Street, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Henry Lin- 
coln Bailey, Longmeadow, Mass.; E. B. D., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. C. H. Cooper, Mankato, Minn.; 
C. B. Maltbie, Falls Village, Ct.; Miss Danforth, 
Auburndale, Mass.; J. E. D., Waterbury, Vt.; and 
Margaret C. Rankin, Peekskill, N. Y. Of these 
lists four have features of unusual merit. Mr. 
Bailey’s deserves the palm for neatness and con- 
venient arrangement, and Mrs. Cooper’s also is a 
model of beauty and accuracy. But the prize is 
awarded Miss Kimball. Mr. Bailey declared that 
the prize-winner must have spent more time than 
he had, and he is surely quite correct, for the win- 
ning list is not only complete and perfect in the 
names, but every book name has been appropri- 
ately or wittily illustrated by a picture clipped 
from some magazine or other publication. As a 
whole it is probably the most novel and original 
piece of work, Tangles has yet received from any 
solver. 

The author of the tangle made a slip—which has 
not been counted against any solver—in giving 
James M. Barrie as the author of “ Aftermath,” a 
book by James Lane Allen; and from the published 
answer was dropped “ Days Like These, Edward 
Waterman Townsend.” 
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Anecdotes of Kaiser Wilhelm 
and His Sons 


BY MAUDE BARROWS DUTTON 


The visit of Prince Henry to the United 
States has aroused new interest in the 
royal family of Germany and recalls to 
me some of the stories I heard when in 





The Five Older Princes when Children 


Berlin of the Emperor’s childhood and of 
the young princes, now big boys: 

One day when Emperor William was a 
small boy some one came to his grand- 
father, William I., with the complaint 
that little William could not be broken 
of crying and screaming every morning 
when he was washed. The grandfather 
knew the child’s disposition, and after a 
moment’s thought made this suggestion: 

“Tomorrow, if William objects to his 
morning toilet, let him go to breakfast 
with dirty hands, but order the guards 
not to salute him.” 

The plan was decided upon and next 
morning the boy’s father was not sur- 
prised when Prince William stamped into 
the room, holding his head high and 
scowling. 

‘*Father,”’ he cried, bringing his little 
fist down on the desk, ‘‘tell grandfather 
to have those guards dismissed at once. 
Not one of them saluted me as I ‘came 
through the hall.’ 

For a moment the father feigned great 
astonishment, but then said, ‘‘My son, 
your hands are not washed, your hair is 
not brushed. The guards could not have 
recognized you; they probably thought 
some little street boy had come into the 
palace.” 

It was a humble little prince who walked 
back past the guards to his room to wash 
his face. 

Soon after he became Emperor William 
II., he suddenly decided to visit a cadet 
school, not far from Berlin. The time 
for the classes to be called was eight 
o’clock, and one minute before the clock 
struck the boys were in their seats but 
no teacher had appeared. Exactly on the 
hour the Emperor rose and began the 
recitation himself. When the embar- 
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For the Children 


rassed officer appeared, the Kaiser 
quietly stepped aside and drove home. 
As the officer already imagined his dis- 
missal papers unfolded before his eyes, 
he was not surprised when a royal lackey 
entered the room and presented him a 
package ‘from his Majesty the Kaiser.” 
With a heavy heart the man took off the 
wrappings and found—a little alarm 
clock. 

The Emperor has a large 
family—six sons and one 
daughter. Crown Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm is nine- 
teen years old, and little 
Princess Victoria, the 
youngest, is nine. 

Soon after the birth of 
Victoria, Prince William 
was asked her name. With 
a shrug of the shoulder he 
replied, ‘‘O, it’s only a girl. 
It’s name is Princess Baby,” 
and the name has always 
clung to her. 

Next to the Crown Prince 
comes Eitel-Frederich, 
scarcely a year younger and 
constant companion of his 
older brother. The third, 
Adelbert is to follow in the 
footsteps of his uncle, Prince 
Henry, and beasailor prince. 
Then comes August William, 
who is fifteen, and Oscar, 
thirteen years old, named 
for the King of Norway andSweden. Last 
of the boys is little Joachim, who is eleven. 

The winter home of the princes is in 
Berlin, in a large palace at one end of 
the Linden, looking out over the Schloss 
Place and the bridge, with its celebrated 
equestrian statue of the Great Elector. 

As a child the present Crown Prince 
took a great lik- 
ing to this statue 
and wanted very 
much to know the 
horse’sname. His 
governess could 
not tell him, so he 
went to papa ; but 
he, too, had to 
shake his head 
and confess he 
didn’t know. 
Grandpa and 
great grandpapa, 
Kaiser Wilhelm 
I., were visited in 
turn, but neither 
knew, and at last 
the little prince 
went to grand- 
mamma, thinking 
surely she would 
know. Butagain 
he was disap- 
pointed. He 
thoughta moment 
and then, turn- 
ing to his grand- 
mother, said, 
“Well, just as 
soon as ever I get 
to heaven I’ll hunt 
up the Electorand 
his horse and I’ll 
ask him.” 
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When all the princes were younger and 
were home together there were lively 
times in the old Schloss, One day they 
found amusement in running down a 
little, iron, spiral staircase and popping 
suddenly out into the court, so as to 
make the guards stationed there jump 
to their feet and present arms. Then 
back scampered the little princes, only 
to reappear three minutes later. How 
long this would have continued is hard 
to tell had not the Kaiser, whose work- 
ing room looked out on the court, sent 
down a lackey to see “ what all the racket 
was about.” So this fun had to be given 
up, and the little princes were compelled 
to return meekly to the playroom. 

At another time, when the Emperor 
was holding a private conference with 
some of his ministers, he was disturbed 
by loud whispers in the anteroom. Ex- 
cusing himself, he stepped outside just 
in time to see the climax of the frolic. 
On the floor in a row stood the fine tall 
silk hats of his ministers. Directly in 
front of each was stationed a little prince, 
the Crown Prince heading the line. 

‘*When I count three,’’ he had com- 
manded, “‘ we’ll all sit down.” 

The Kaiser arrived just as the “ three” 
fell from the Crown Prince’s lips, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing his minis- 
ters’ fine hats completely crushed by his 
small sons. Is it to be wondered at that 
the Kaiser says he has “‘six of the worst 
boys in Berlin” ? 

One of the first things that the Crown 
Prince did after he had come into posses- 
sion of this title was to inform Eitel- 
Frederich that he was now the Crown 
Prince and must evermore be obeyed. Of 
course, Eitel-Frederich rebelled against 
this, and in the midst of blows which en- 
sued the father came in. He was very 
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angry at the cause of the dispute, and 
gave both boys a good shaking, telling 
them that he was the Kaiser, and both 
were to obey him. 

A few days later the Emperor found 
the Crown Prince talking loudly to a 
guard. He inquired into the matter, 
and found that the guard had forgotten 
to give the prince the title, “royal 
highness ’—a title belonging, as regards 
princes, exclusively to the Crown Prince 
—and had said merely ‘‘prince.”” The in- 
sulted little seven-year-old had hit him 
in the face. The Kaiser, resolving to 
take this foolish pride out of the boy, is 
said to have given his son a sound whip- 
ping there in front of the guard. 
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As Eitel-Frederich was much the 
stronger of the two he often got the 
better of his older brother. Yet one day 
the Crown Prince gained the victory. 
They were studying together, when sud- 
denly Eitel-Frederich gave his brother 
a big push under the table inviting him 
to come out if he dared. The Crown 
Prince made a frantic grab at the table 
and succeeded in seizing an ink bottle. 

“Now let me out, Eite!-Fritz, or you'll 
get soaked,” cried the Crown Prince, tri- 
umphantly. Of course Eitel Fritz would 
not give in, so a moment later the con- 
tents of the ink bottle were streaming 
over his head and face and clean white 
sailor suit. 





The Campaign 


of Testimony” 


XI. The Testimony Delivered to the Ethiopian Eunuch 


By Pror. E. 


1. Another forward step. Luke seems 
to regard the baptism of a certain dis- 
tinguished Ethiopian official as a step 
forward in that process of liberalizing 
the minds of the Nazarene leaders which 
finally ended in their full recognition of 
the eligibility of all Gentiles to the privi- 
leges of the kingdom of God. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain just what the advance 
step here taken was. The Ethiopian 
seems not to have been a God-fearing 
Gentile like Cornelius [Acts 10], for Luke 
seems to regard the case of Cornelius as 
the first of its kind, and represents this 
to have been the opinion of the church 
| Acts 15: 7]. Neither was the Ethiopian 
a full Jewish proselyte, for if he had 
been there would have been no advance 
involved in preaching the gospel to him. 
Perhaps the most probable supposition 
is that Luke regarded the instance as a 
case in which religious prejudice against 
eunuchs, which existed in some quarters, 
[Deut. 23: 1] was discarded. It is signifi- 
cant that in Isa. 56: 1-8, where this preju- 
dice is recognized, eunuchs are classed 
with God-fearing foreigners, and both 
are encouraged to hope for acceptance 
in the day of Jehovah’s ‘‘salvation.” In- 
asmuch as the case of God-fearing for- 
eigners (not full proselytes) was soon to 
be taken up by Luke [Acts 10], he may 
have thought it appropriate to cite in 
close connection this instance of the ac- 
ceptance of a eunuch. The incident, so 
conceived, also naturaily takes its place 
with the preaching to the Samaritans, 
so closely associated with it in the nar- 
rative [8: 5-25], as a liberal recognition 
of classes not wholly outside the pale of 
Judaism, preparatory to the more radical 
recognition of foreigners. 

In this conception of the situation the 
official was probably a Jew, holding high 
position under a foreign government, as 
did Daniel in Babylon, and called a ‘‘ man 
of Ethiopia” [v. 27] because he lived in 
Ethiopia, just as the author has already 
called certain Jews “‘ Parthians” because 
they came from Parthia [Acts 2: 5, 9]. 
He had come many hundreds of miles 
from the Abyssinian plateau to celebrate 
some feast of the Jewish calendar, and 





*The Sunday School Lesson for March 16. Text, 
Acts 8: 29-39. International Lesson, The Ethi- 
opian Converted. 


I, BoswortH 


was now whiling away the long hours 
of his return journey by reading aloud 
from the prophecy of Isaiah. He had 
evidently just finished our fifty-second 
chapter [Acts 8: 32; Isa. 53: 7], and his 
memory of the beautiful temple he had 
just left was merging with visions of the 
city’s future Messianic glory [Isa. 52: 1-3, 
9, 10}. He had come abruptly upon the 
strange, deep minor note of the fifty- 
third chapter. 

2. The invisible superintendence of de- 
tails in the campaign. Luke, as usual, 
emphasizes the fact that God instigated 
and approved this new forward step. In 
the midst of the great Samaritan revival 
Philip was astonished one day to find 
himself divinely directed (perhaps in a 
vision) to start about noon [Acts 8: 26, 
R. V. margin] for the great trunk-road 
that led from Jerusalem to Egypt by 
way of Gaza. He left his wife and little 
daughters [Acts 21: 8, 9], and went on 
his lonely way wondering why he had 
been sent. As he drew near the road 
he saw.a chariot and attendants suitable 
to the needs of a man of rank. In obedi- 
ence to an impulse, which he regarded 
as produced by the Holy Spirit (8: 29], 
he ran to join the company, and found 
in what followed abundant evidence that 
God had planned the meeting. His de- 
parture from the Samaritan capital had 
been timed by an unseen intelligence so ex- 
actly as to secure a meeting at this inter- 
section of the ways. “It must have given 
him an exhilarating sense of co-operat- 
ing with the unseen God to find himself 
the object of such evident superintend_ 
ence. 

3. The interview. As Philip reached 
the chariot he recognized, perhaps with a 
deepening sense of God’s planning, that 
the gentleman was reading a section of 
Isaiah considered by the Nazarenes to be 
descriptive of the Messiah. He instantly 
asked the traveler whether it could pos- 
sibly be that he understood the real mean- 
ing of what he was reading. The officer 
replied that he did not, and asked his 
questioner to ride with him and explain 
it [8: 30, 31]. It seems at first thought 
strange that a distinguished officer should 
ask aid of a chance pedestrian, but he, too, 
like Philip, may have been specially pre- 
pared for this meeting. In any case he 
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must have heard much in Jerusalem 
about the new sect and their alleged 
Messiah, and may have known that the 
country was full of Nazarene refugees. 
Perhaps something in Philip’s appear- 
ance, or in the significant wording of his 
question, made him surmise that here 
was a Nazarene. Philip, with his heart 
full of the message that he had now for 
several days had no opportunity to de- 
liver, sat down beside him and went 
eagerly over the Nazarene argument, 
doubtless particularly emphasizing the 
unresisting suffering of Jesus [vs. 32, 33, 
35]. He probably called attention to the 
supernatural circumstances that had led 
to their meeting, and certainly urged the 
necessity of faith and baptism [v. 36}. 

After the baptism Philip felt himself 
constrained by the Holy Spirit to hurry 
away [8: 39], and the two men, after these 
few moments, ever after memorable in 
the thought of the eunuch, separated. 
The eunuch read Isa. 52:7 in his roll with 
a new appreciation of its meaning! 

4. A typical instance of evangelization. 
All the agencies connected with the in- 
troduction of a mas into the kingdom of 
God stand out here with notable distinct- 
ness: the planning God, who saw the 
eunuch leave Jerusalem. without hearing 
the testimony, and who hurried a witness 
to him; the ready witness into whom 
God’s Holy Spirit could think a thought 
with the assurance that it would be so 
instantly transmuted into aétion as to 
make the. witness an incarnate volition 
of the living God ; the Scriptures in the 
hands of the man about whom these 
mighty forces were gathered; the be- 
lieving man, and the sacrament of bap- 
tism. A man, in intimate association 
with and directed by the Holy Spirit, in 
the light of his own experience so ex- 
plains the Word of God to his fellowman 
as to bring him to penitent faith in Jesus 
the Christ, baptizes him, and sends him 
on his way rejoicing. 





The Year in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Grand Rapids churches have had a year 
of strengthened finances, increased member- 
ship and sound progress. First Church has 
added a second pastor to carry on the Sunday 
school work, has paid off its old debt, and 
never was so strong in membership or finan- 
cia] ability. Second has made a large net 
gain in membership, and has undergone 
thorough reorganization. South met all its 
obligations, greatly increased its benevo- 
lences, and added to its sinking fund to care 
for its funded debt. Smith Memorial has 
changed pastors, without loss of time, and 
reports increased audiences and better organ- 
ization. East Church has increased its mem- 
bership twenty per cent, owes no debt, and 
in gratitade has organized for the first time 
a missionary society. Plymouth has improved 
its property, gained ten per cent. in member- 
ship, and solves the evening service problem 
by its enthusiastic Young People’s Society. 
Barker Memorial has harmonized its differ- 
ences, increased its constituency, and owes 
no man anything except love. Avery Chapel, 
with a prosperous Sunday school, has begun 
evening services with Rev. P. H. Metealf as 
preacher. 

The churches are in close and happy union ; 
the pastors meet every Monday and consuit 
about the interests of the denomination in the 
vicinity. While the city has grown forty per 
cent. in ten years, Congregational church: s 
have doubled in number. D. F. B. 
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The Conversation Corner 


How to Spend Sunday Afternoon 


EAR CORNERERS: A few weeks ago 
D (Jan. 25) the ? was asked what we 
did on Sunday, especially after we 
got home from church and the Sun- 
day School—perhaps the young minister who 
asked it finds it a problem what to do with 
his children! Well, I have waited until all 
American Cornerers have had time to answer, 
and now that I -have heard from the Pacific 
Coast we will print as many letters as the 
page will hold. D. F. says he will “set them 
in nonpareil,” whatever that is. We will 
begin with the state nearest Boston, and then 
follow the geographical order. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear Mr. Martin: I spend my Sunday afternoons 
playing the Bible game (like authors), reading, and 


in the evening I find Bible questions. I like my 
Sunday afternoons very much. 
Somerville. ORpWAY T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: L will tell you what 1 do Sun- 
day afternoons. Yesterday, after dinner, I read for 
a while, and then tried to help Warren, who was 
writing verses, which he does every Sunday, and I 
made pretty work of it! Then I went over to 
Auntie’s and brought home some things to draw, 
which Warren and I drew. I cannot remember 
what else we did. ‘ 

Cambridge. JOHN T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We go to church and Sunday 
School every Sunday, rain or shine. After dinner 
we print our 8.38. card. Then we sometimes print 
texts, or make scrap-books for other children. 
After that Caro or mother or father reads. If the 
snow has just come, mother lets us shovel off the 
steps. In spring we go fora walk, Your loving 

Brookline } JOHN K. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have Sunday School after 


Sunday morning service. I belong to the Primary. 
Last Sunday afternoon I went for a short walk with 
Papa to Pine Banks. Sometimes we go to Boston 
Rock, where we can see the State House and a bit 
of the Atlantic Ocean. At 40’clock I went to the 
Junior Endeavor meeting, and read a verse. 
Malden. JAMES 8. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I saw your ? in the Corner. 
When it is pleasant, I go to walk in the woods 
with my brothers and sisters, and sometimes papa 
goes with us, if he is not too busy. When it is too 
rainy or cold, I read the Conversation Corner or 
some nice book, or mamma reads aloud to us. 
Then I write letters to my brother and sister in 


college. : 
North Abington. FRANCES B. 
Dear Mr Murtin: T am almost five years old. 


Grandma reads to me the stories in The Congrega- 
tionalist. She shows me the pictures in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and we guess Bible stories. [The mother 
adds this explanation: We each of us describe 
scenes in Bible history, without mentioning the 
persons, and in this way she has learned the names 
of the Bible heroes.] I go to S. S. every Sunday 
and paint the picture cards. Good By. 
Marlboro. CORABEL R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: After coming home from 
church and Sunday School I read my Sunday School 
book, and goto Junior Endeavor at 3.30. Then I 
study my S. S. lesson for next week, and usually 
sing with my father and mother. Inthe summer we 
usually take a walk in the woods near the house. 

Northbridge Center. HELEN F. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Sunday afterndon I read, crack 
nuts, and pop corn. 
cert in which we have Bible verses, give Bible char- 
acters for the others to guess; and papa drills us in 
the books of the Bible. I go to bed pretty early. 
In the summer I go out with my mother, brother or 
sister, and look for birds’ nests, or I get up in a tree 
and read. 

Buckland. ALBERT R. 


MAINE 


Dear Mr. Martin: I go to church morning and 
evening and to 8.8. Inthe afternoon I sometimes 
take a walk with mamma and papa. We have 
moved, since you were here, so near the water that 
we can almost catch a fish from our back door. 
So I go down on the beach sometimes or go out on 
the lawn and watch the boats. When in the house, 
I read books from the S. S. library and the public 
library. Se 

Eastport. EpNA R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Sunday afternoons I get my 
Sunday School lesson. I can’t go to church or 
Sunday School in the winter, because it is 7 miles to 
the Congregational church. Mother reads me Bible 
stories and The Congregationalist, and other Sun- 
day reading the dear little fellow in Somerville, 


Later, we have a sort of con- - 


Mass., sends me. [I “guess” that is the same boy 
who writes us the first letter abovel—Mr. M.]) 
Then I have to do my barn chores, feed 50 hens, 
feed 5 calves with hay and water. I give them 
turnips 1 cut up Saturday night. I fill the wood 
box with wood. I say my prayer and go to bed 
early. Your true friend, 

Milo. Tom H. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dear Mr. Martin: Sunday seems the shortest 
day in the week to me. I usually go to walk, but 
notin the woods in this weather. I read The Con- 
gregationalist if I have not during the week. 
Sometimes I put a puzzle together called ‘‘ Temple 
of Knowledge.” It has a book of the Bible and 
the number of chapters on each piece. The best 
hour of the afternoon is when mamma reads to me, 
just now we are reading “ Life of John G. Paton 
for Children.” 

Winchester. FREMONT R. 
VERMONT 

Dear Mr. Martin: My litule boy, six years o!d; 
having earache, bad a Sunday at home. He had 
his Sunday play—‘‘church”—consisting of a host 
of paper dolls, with long, thick blocks for seats, 
boxes and books for choir and pulpit, and singing- 
books cut out «f paper. He was perfectly happy 
and qniet till two o’clock, when he asked if he 
couldn’t play “church supper.” He played that as 
quietly till four o’clock, when he asked if it wasn’t 
* dinner time ’’! 

West Brattleboro. 


RHODE ISLAND 


When in the country, in vacation time, I often 
spend a part of Sunday afternoon in the woods. 
When at home I read the Youth’s Companion, or 
some other paper. Quite often I go down to the 
Y. M C. A. for an hour ‘or two. If you have no 
objection, I am coming to see you the next time I 
come to Boston. [This boy is so modest he does 
not wish his name given. I hope he will call on 
me—the interview shall be entirely private! — 
MR. M.]} 


MRs. B. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dear Mr. Martin: After, 1 come home from Sun- 
day School | usually go out walking with my father, 
either to the woods or to a high rock, from which 
we can see the Sound and Long Island, as if you 
were within one mile of it. Afterwards I read a 
book or take a nap. In winter I usually go to 
Junior Endeavor... T do not read the books that 
do on other days, but more religious books. , 

Stamford. OLIVER R. 

NEW YORK 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I usually spend Sunday 
afternoon in reading. This p. M. I read a book of 
875 pages named “Jed.” It was a story of the 
Civil War. [If the book was worth reading at all, 
I think you should have read it more slowly.— 
MR. M.]} 

Saratoga Springs. Ross McR. 
OHIO 


Dear Mr. Martin: Sometimes my sister and I 
play the Bible game, or we sit and talk about last 
summer and next summer. Sometimes we go for a 
short walk. My mother reads aloud to us from the 
history of America or England, or. stories and 
articles from the Sunday magazines. Weare now 
reading “Ben Hur,” and have with it a book of 
photographs about the Holy Land. Among the 
books we have read are Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Hans 
Brinker, and some of Abbott’s stories. We use 
maps and encyclopedias to look up what we read 
about. One snowy Sunday we read “ Snow Bound,” 
and all the poems we could find about the snow. 
At Christmas time we read all the Christmas stories 
and poems we could find. When we were smaller 
we made a “ Christmas scrap-book,” cutting beauti- 
ful pictures from old magazines and papers, show- 
ing Christ’s life on earth, and pasting them in order 
in the book. ‘I forgot to say that Pilgrim’s Progress 
was the best book we ever read. 


Cleveland. CHARLES M. 


ILLINOIS 


Dear Mr. Martin: On Sunday afternoon I read 
my Sunday School paper, and also some book. 
Sometimes I take a walk and see Lake Michigan, 
which is about four blocks from where I live. Dr. 
Loba has beer to India, and he gives lectures every 
Sunday afternoon which are very interesting. 
When we get home uncle plays and we sing out of 
Gospel Hymns, so the day is well taken up and 
seems short. ' 

‘. Evanston. HAROLD L. 


MICHIGAN 


Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Wellspring. We 
usually have apples or pop corn, and sometimes 
erack hickory nuts. Yesterday my brother and I 
spent two hours tramping around among the 
springs. One was frozen into a beautiful dome of 
ice. I read the same books on Sunday that I do 
on other days, for the reason that I do not ever 





read books which I if ientiously read on 
Sunday. 
Reed City. WREN T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dear Mr. Martin: If the weather permits we go 
for a quiet walk. If not, we talk or read, and 
mother plays and we sing hymns. We make no 
distinction in our reading from other days. 

Niagara. ANNIE C, 

NEBRASKA 


Dear Mr. Martin: After dinner in the summer 
we usually take a walk, or go to ride in our buggy 
in the country. In the winter we read or write 
letters. I read the Youth’s Companion, the Well- 
spring and a book of Bible stories. 

Lincoln. MARJORIE 8S. 


OKLAHOMA 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have 8.8. in the morning 
before church in our new Congregational church, 
and I pass the books at church. My papa and I 
nearly always walk out after dinner. 

Anadarko. WILLARD C. 


FLORIDA 


Dear Mr. Martin: I go to church and 8. 8. in 
the morning, and in the afternoon I write letters 
and read 8.8. papers. Once in a while I go out in 
our pasture looking for wild flowers. Sometimes 
I hitch up my pony and go for a drive about sun- 
set. Sometimes, too, I play the piano all the after- 
noon for papa’s benefit, 

Pomona. EMMA O. 


COLORADO 


Dear Mr. Martin: In the morning I go to church 
and 8. 8., in the afternoon to Junior Endeavor. 
At home I read, and when it is pleasant I play in 
the yard. Mamma reads to us in the evening. It 
is too far to walk to the Foot-hills! I thank you 
for the ‘‘stifikit.’” Your “ guess” was right—I was 
hamed for Rey. L. Payson Broad, and I was born 
in Topeka. 4 ‘ 

Denver. WALTER BROAD V. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: We spend our Sunday 
afternoons going to a little Sunday School near our 
house. Afterwards we learn Bible verses, and then 
mother gives us something nice for a treat. 

Colorado Springs. Ruta F. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dear Mr. Martin: It has been a long time since I 
wrote you, but when I saw a request asking what 
the Cornerers do Sunday, I thought I would tell 
you. ‘I spend the afternoon in cutting out pictures, 
representing Bible scenes, from papers, old maga- 
zines, ete., and arranging them as nearly as possible 
in chronological order. I have now about 300 
pictures, beside about forty Madonnas. 

Corona. HOLLAND B. 

OREGON 

Dear Mr. Martin: Considering the matter as a 
whole, I fear there is a laxity of Sunday observance 
here as compared With the East. Here in Pacific 
University Sunday study is tabooed by those con- 
nected with the church or Christian associations, 
and there is a tendency toward reading a better 
class of books than on week days. There is very 
little sentiment against letter-writing or the after- 
noon walk. I think in the University a majority of 
the students are conscientiously trying to observe 
the Sabbath each as he thinks best. 

Forest Grove, 

What a variety of correspondents! From 
the little girl who prints her letter to the 
university student; ministers’ children and 
farmers’ children; from city and country; 
from the East, the Interior, the West and- 
Florida; but all good, well-trained children— 
else they wouldn’t be Cornerers! 

They all agree in wishing to keep the Sab- 
bath Day, and to make it a pleasant day. 
Jesus was Lord of the Sabbath; and while 
he always attended church, he walked in the 
fields with his disciples, he visited where he 
could do good and make others happy. As to 
reading, I myself draw the line against novels 
and magazine stories on Sunday, though they 
might be read properly in the week. Let us 
keep in mind the double design of the Sab- 
bath—for rest and for educating ourselves in 
the Christian life. I like the idea of writing 
letters to absent members of the family, or 
others whom we may help, and of making 
illustrated scrap-books, in connection with 
Bible and other reading. There is not room 
for letters from a few O. F.’s. 


Mv. Mata) 


HORACE T. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A New Life of Christ 


The life of Christ which the world 
desires to see written is one in which the 
portrait of the Master shall be drawn cor- 
rectly, his teachings unfolded in their per- 
ennial interest, and the swift and fateful 
drama of his life clearly shown. This lit- 
erary and artistic ideal plainly inspires Mr. 
Dawson’s effort.* The omission of foot- 
notes, the exclusion of alternative opin- 
ions, and the avoidance of theological 
speculation secure the positive tone which 
is essential to the literary form; but 
such dogmatism has its perils, since com- 
pliance with the canons of interest and 
beauty cannot guarantee infallibility. 

The strongest feature of the book is 
the dramatic rendering of the history. 
The ripening moods of populace and 
cabal, the growing loyalty of the dis- 
ciples, the maturing consciousness of 
Jesus himself are sketched with full 
knowledge and great skill. The dra- 
matic vitality of the story, however, is 
in the chronological sequences much 
more than is allowed to appear, for the 
topical order does scant justice to that 
moving tide of life across which it thrusts 
its chapter headings as booms to catch 
and mass the dispersed matter. In spite 
of the prevalence of a topical order in 
the gospels, to a surprising degree the 
order of time can be discovered. Not 
the scientific topical order, but the dra- 
matic order of time is best suited to the 
writer’s purpose. 

These topical masses are due in part 
to an attempt to arrange the teachings 
of Jesus. This is necessary because the 
author fails to trace their connection 
with the simple character of the Master, 
and to ground them in his ultimate con- 
ception of fellowship with God. The 
result is an ethical mosaic at one’s feet, 
and not that spiritual likeness before 
which the heart bows down. 

The portrayal of the Master himself 
is intelligent, appreciative, reverent. The 
fault of the representation is an impres- 
sionist use of feeling. A purple haze 
takes the place of the familiar halo. 
More and more Jesus yields to an ec- 
static mood, and after the transfigu- 
ration he moves in an exaltation that 
borders oninsanity. The effect is height- 
ened by the free use of the psychological 
and occult vocabulary. Jesus casts out 
demons and heals the sick, but the 
‘demon is hysteria and healing is the 
effect of his ‘‘overwhelming personal- 
ity." These mystezious powers from the 
psychical abyss often produce results in 
no way distinguishable from miracle; 
yet as the witnesses were ignorant of 
science and had no base line in the order 
of nature, their naive accounts, however 
honest, constantly confound the natural 
and the supernatural. To appraise the 
miraculous in each event is the task 
of criticism, as the author points out. If 
in advance of critical discrimination the 
nomenclature of the psychological ama- 
teur is adopted, although the portrait 
of Christ gains a meretricious splendor 
from these dazzling lights, it unquestion- 
ably loses some portion of that serene 


*The Life of Christ, by Rev. William J. Dawson. 
pp. 452. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 net. 





beauty which has been the joy and con- 
solation of the rational mind. 

Interesting as this rendering of the life 
of Christ is—its freshness of conception 
and its charm of style will appeal to 
a large and growing constituency—it 
must be regarded as a fresh challenge 
to historical criticism rather than the 
final literary form of its assured results. 





Japanese Art* 


This is the joint work of a father and 
daughter, the former the artist, the lat. 
ter the writer. The pictures are many of 
them of great beauty, and admirably re- 
produced in color. The text accompany- 
ing them is a running commentary on 
Japanese life and its inseparable com- 
panion, Japanese art. Miss Menpes is a 
thorough convert to the Japanese point 
of view. ‘It would be utterly impossible 
for the Japanese to keep art out of their 
lives,” she says, and almost in the same 
breath, ‘“‘But here with us in the West it 
is different. We have no art, and our 
methods merely lead us to deception.” 
These sentences express at once the 
strength of the book on the literary side, 
growing out of its sympathy with the 
people it describes, and also its weakness 
in a certain overquickness of judgment 
and narrowness of taste. Butif we come 
to it for an impression of a life which is 
artistic and the art manifestations of 
which are singularly individual and beau- 
tiful, we shall find much to enjoy and 
much to learn. With all this beauty and 
its scattered fire of impulsive statement 
and description we greatly miss the in- 
dex, which ought to have been supplied 
with the book. 


A Bohemian Classic 


Komensky, Latinized Comenius, was a 
minister of that reformed church of 
Moravia and Bohemia which was ruth- 
lessly crushed out by the Austrians in 
the Thirty Years’ War. He took refuge 
with a Protestant nobleman of Bohemia, 
was elected bishop of the exiled church 
settled in Poland, and died an exile in 
Amsterdam. He was one of the fore- 
most educators of his time, but his most 
lasting work was this allegory,+ which, 
with the Bible translation known as the 
Bible of Kralice, is the chief monument 
of that ruined Czechish national litera- 
ture in the moment of its flowering. 

The fury of the Roman Catholic au- 
thorities in their nearly successful at- 
tempt to suppress this book is just a 
little puzzling. It has none of the po- 
lemic bitterness of Luther. Almost the 
worst thing Komensky has to say of the 
priests is his characterization of the 
“order of the clergy, by means of whom 
others avoid practicing religion.” But 
this is in itself a stinging criticism of 
the whole Middle Age conception of 
religion. 


*Japan: A Record ia Colour, by Dorothy Menpes, 
illustrated by Mortimer Menpes. pp. 207. Macmillan 
Co. $6.00 net. 

+ The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the 
Heart, by John Amos Komensky, edited and translated 
by Count Lutzow. pp. 347. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 
net. 


The Labyrinth is an allegory of life 
under the figure of a city, which con- 
stantly reminds us of Bunyan’s Vanity 
Fair. There is the same use of signifi- 
cant names as in Bunyan, and a trial of 
the Christian by the wicked in which the 
two allegories approach most closely. 
The pilgrim, guided by Falsehood and 
Impudence, but not quite blinded, finds 
vanity everywhere, and the tone of the 
first half of the book is sad. The second 
half expresses in mystical fashion the 
true life of the Christian in its contrasted 
peace, beauty and truth. The world is 
dark—Komensky had just lost all he pos- 
sessed at the hands of the brutal Aus- 
trian soldiers—but there are hopes of 
light and promises of cheer. The mel- 
ancholy humor here gives place to a 
heavenly-minded confidence. 

The relation of Komensky to the pres- 
ent Moravian or United Brethren Church 
is of much interest, as is this book in its 
relation to the reawakened Czechish 
national spirit, so hopeful and trouble- 
some in Austria just now. Count Lut- 
zow has given us a smooth and idiomatic 
rendering, which only now and then be- 
trays the hand of the foreigner. This is 
the first translation of the Labyrinth 
which has appeared in English, and it is 
well worthy of attention from the stu- 
dent of history in its relations with the 
kingdom of Christ. 


The New Books 
RELIGIOUS 


A Primer of the Christian Religion, by George 
gg Ar aha Ph. D.,D.D. pp. 76. Maemillan 


This is a series of eighty-five questions and 
answers, apparently prepared as a catechism, 
each answer being explained by a note, with 
Scripture references appended. It is a digest 
of the facts and teachings of Jesus Christ 
presented in straightforward, simple lan- 
guage; is reverent, compact, clear, recog- 
nizing the supernatural basis of Christianity 
and Jesus as ‘“‘the Messiah and Saviour, the 
perfected revealer of God and the perfect 
teacher of godliness.”” Perhaps the answer 
to which most objection will be taken is this 
one: “ Jesus regarded the Old Testament as 
containing a divine revelation—a revelation, 
however, which was fragmentary and min- 
gled with teachings that did not express the 
willof God.” The printing of these questions 
and answers in a volume of this size requires 
as many blank pages as printed ones. Should 
this catechism be found acceptable, it will 
doubtless be issued in a smaller and popular 
form. : 

The Temple Bible: Exodus, edited by A. R. 

S. Kennedy, D. D. Pp. 150; Leviticus, edited 

by J. A. Paterson, D.D. pp. 112; 8t. Matthew 


and St. Mark, edited by the Dean of Ely. pp. 
194, J.B. Lippincott Co. Each 40 cents net, 


These three little volumes, in typographical 
arrangement, introductory essays, notes, maps, 
illustrations and tables of contemporaneous 
history, amply fulfill the promise of the pro- 
spectus of the Temple Bible. The introduc- 
tion to Exodus, by Dr. Kennedy, states briefly, 
but comprehensively, “the latest accepted 
results of the best criticism.” Heaffirms that 
modern Old Testament scholars are substan- 
tially agreed that the five books of Moses 
were not written by Moses. Dr. J. A. Pater- 
son, in his essay on Leviticus, accepts and 
explains the evolution theory of Biblical crit- 
icism. Dean Stubbs of Ely, in his introduc- 
tion to the gospel of St. Matthew, dwells 
mainly on Christ’s idea of the kingdom of 
heaven, of God and of man, and his method 
of ethics. Healso stands firmly on the ground 
that criticism is a duty for our present time, 
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“and through duty alone lies the way to 
truth and peace.’”’ The arrangement of pas- 
sages in works of well-known English writers 
suggested by words or incidents in these books 
of the Bible is the fruit of much reading and 
of high value. 

i. ar and the by W. E. Ball, 


Roman Law 
. 218, Charles | Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
aiehek: 1.50 net. 


The title is misleading. The book, following 
Dean Milman and Sir Henry Maine and find- 
ing suggestion in the threefold inscription on 
the cross, is an attempt to trace the origin of 
the forms and doctrines of the church to 
Roman law, Greek philosophy and the un- 
canonical Scriptures of the Jewish church. 
The first half of the work is of speculative 
interest, and looks toa master of the history 
of civil jurisprudence to give the correct 
meaning to such words as “testament,” 
“adoption,” “heir.”” The fallacy is in the 
assumption that Paul gave a religious sanc- 
tion to any system of equity. In the discus- 
sion of St. John and Philo the writer holds 
that in the history of religion we do not trace 
a continual advance, but action and reaction 
between anthropomorphism and spirituality. 


FICTION 

The Second Generation, by James Weber 

Linn. pp. 305. Maemillan Co. $1.60. 
Indiana is the birthplace of the hero of this 
strong and interesting story, and Chicago is 
the scene of his experience of journalism, 
love and politics. The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, but the tragedy of 
the tale is relieved by cheerful pictures of 
happy love and faithful friendship. Some 
of the characters are portraits, and the whole 
book gives a vivid picture of the strong and 
deep, if often turbid, currents of life in the 
great city of the Interior. The story holds 
attention closely and will be discussed. 

In the Wyoming Valley, by Everett T. Tom- 

Sm 360. American Baptist Pub. Soe. 
A tale of the massacre of 1778 in Pennsylva- 
nia, when the Tories and Indians surprised 
the Continental army. As a whole it is sensa- 
tional. The legend of Count Zinzendorf’s 
singular escape from the Indians while he 
was preaching to Moravians is well told. 

The Secret of Bistehelling, Gost prevew- 

Green. pp. 320. E. P.D 
The historical Ssikoronss ral this Keay has 
to do with the time of the Spanish Armada, 
the threatened sway of the Pope in England, 
and the cruel plots of the Inquisition through- 
out Catholic lands. The author’s imagination 
does not seem to be equal to these large scenes. 
The story is rarely suggestive, never absorb- 
ing. 

Esther Mather, by Emma Louise Orcutt. pp. 

398. Grafton Press. 
So crudely written that there is nothing to 
sustain even a languid interest. The charac- 
ters are weakly described and not allowed to 
act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Oxtord Studies, by John Richard Green, edited 
by Mrs. Green an a ss K. Norgate. pp. 302. 
acmillan Co. $1.50. 


The foundation of Mr. Green’s great contri- 
bution to histerieal study was laid in his ab- 
sorbing interest and clear imaginative grasp 
of local history. Oxford appealed to him as 
mother town of body and mind, and one of his 
dreams, interrupted by illness, and ended by 
his early death, was to put its chronicles in 
clear and interesting order. Mrs. Green has 
introduced and edited the material which he 
gathered and completed for this purpose. It 
is finished in regard to the early history, and 
the chapter on Oxford in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is complete and full of local color and 
delightful glimpses of the life of the times. 
Aside from its personal and local interest, the 
book is of high value as a contribution, by a 
master hand, to the history of England as 
centered in one of its most remarkable towns. 

Wittaes Ta Aa Gray. DP. yore ilomning 

H. RevellCo. $1.50 n 
Readers of the inader: have become familiar 
with these papers on nature and life, now, 
alas, ended by the death of the writer. Dr. 
Gray was a man of intense life and wide ex- 
perience, of tender heart and deep spiritual 
affections. He had the salt of a humor which 
was usually genial, but occasionally grim. 





These papers speak of the forest, of wide 
travel, of independent and unconventional 


thought. They are thoroughly American,. 
and show their author at his genial best: 


Among them are interesting chapters of ob- 
servation and experience in Alaska. 


The Mind of a Child, bv Ennis Fiemnend. pp. 
176. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net, 


Chiefly an endeavor to summarize in popular 
form the ethics of marriage and parentage. 
An English teacher points out the dangers of 
the “ barrack system”’ of education, and calls 
for the loving and reverent disciplinarian in 
the home. It is a plea for continuity in edu- 
cation; the school is not to blame, for it is 
only part of the system. The book is filled 
with healthy criticism of the cowardice of 
parents in surrendering their natural claim 
as educators wholly to experts. 


Ferg Wis Fowlers, by Charles pengheed. pp. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00n 


A ue ee lovers of duck dissing ‘and kin- 
dred sports, full of the atmosphere of open 
places and the shore. Contains many charac- 
ter sketches and suggestions for successful 
handling of guns and boats. Prettily illus- 
trated. 


Literary News 


The latest request to translate Booker 
Washington’s Biography comes from an 
Arabian. 

It is now “Doctor” Agnes Repplier by 
grace of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which made her a doctor of literature on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

A manuscript work of Martin Luther, 
hitherto unknown, made up of theological 
treatises written in Latin, has been found in 
the library of a deceased Russian prince. 


Immediately above the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey will now be found a memorial of John 
Ruskin in the form of a bronze medallion. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker has dramatized his 
novel, The Right of Way, and is now negoti- 
ating for its production on the stage. Richard 
Mansfield is favorably considering the part 
of “ Charley Steele.” 

Wher a noble poetic drama meets with such 
eager demand on the part of the public as 
Ulysses, by Stephen Phillips, we need not 
doubt that Americans appreciate real litera- 
ture. The Macmillan Co. announces that the 
first edition was exhausted within ten days 
of publication. 

The London Daily News has once more 
changed its proprietorship, the whole of it« 
shares being now in the hands of Mr. George 
Cadbury, well known as a thorough-going 
Quaker and a prosperous cocoa manufacturer, 
and the teacher of one of the largest Bible 
classes in the world. 

It pays to have “them literary fellers” in 
power President Roosevelt’s decision in the 
Schley-Sampson controversy, Mayor Low’s 
speech of welcome to Prince Henry of 
Prussia, Secretary Hay’s eulogy of President 
McKinley all indicate a practiced power of ex- 
pression which makes Americans proud. 


Houghton & Mifflin’s spring bulletin prom- 
ises among interesting new publications: a 
biography of John Ruskin, by W. G. Colling- 
wood, his private secretary ; Social Salvation, 
by Washington Gladden; The Physiological 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem, an important 
work in two volumes embodying the investi- 
gations of the “Committee of Fifty”; New 
France and New England, by John Fiske; and 
new stories by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Arlo 
Bates, Mary Hallock Foote. 


Mr. George Perry Morris, a member of our 
editorial staff, has lately contributed to the 
Review of Reviews character sketches of 
Edward Everett Hale, D. K. Pearsons and 
President Eliot of Harvard University. The 
latter appears in the March number. The 
article is fresh in its treatment of the man’s 
career, singe aspects of his life other than his 
record as an educational reformer are con- 
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sidered. His prose style, his rational, terse 
eloquence, his fundamental Puritanism and 
his yital religious spirit are praised, and, in 
short, he is treated as a human being who by 
reason of his long, arduous influential career 
should be better appreciated by the American 
public. 


In a Book Room 


** What a fascinating room!” so we had said 
every day as we passed theattractive windows 
of Houghton & Mifflin’s new Book Room on our 
way from the Subway to Beacon Hill. As 
the passer-by pauses to look at original draw- 
ings ‘of Audrey, or to admire the beautiful 
éditions de luxe alluringly displayed, he 
catches a glimpse of a delightfully bookish in- 
terior, lit by fire-light, and furnished like a 
gentleman’s private library. It is so far from 
the commercial that it is no wonder that in 
these first weeks of its newness people hesi- 
tate to go in. It seems like an intrusion— 
especially if the luckless book-lover happens 
to be so nearly at the end of his month’s 
salary that purchasing is out of the question. 
But a courteous welcome always awaits the 
chance caller. This is not a shop, but a dis- 
play room, a rendezvous for literary folk, a 
witness of the place of a Boston publishing 
house in American belles. lettres. 

If the room is fascinating from without, it 
is entirely satisfying from within. Its ap- 
pointments and its decorative scheme have a 
simplicity and dignity which are the acme of 
good taste. Books line the walls and form 
the chief adornments and furnishings. Look 
at these sumptuous leather bindings—their 
rich colors glow like gems behind the leaded 
glass doors; or turn tu the open bookcases 
with their varieties of cloth bindings. 

But the mere outer beauty is soon subordi- 
nated to the thought of what these volumes 
represent. There are various editions of 
the great New England poets and prose 
writers. Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Hawthorne, Higginson, Harte, 
Aldrich, Stowe, Fiske—all of these were in- 
troduced to the world of letters by this house. 
Here is a smaller bookcase devoted to thin 
volumes of verse by some of our sweetest 
modern singers, E. R. Sill, Edith Thomas, 


Louise Imogen Gurney, Lizette Woodworth - 


Reese, Josephine Preston Peabody. One can- 
not mention a tenth of the famous names on 
volumes of history, biography, sermons and 
philosophy. 

Let us follow our guide into a little private 
room. He points out precious first editions, 
elegant “sets,” beautiful “large paper edi- 
tions,” and, most interesting of all, the choice 
limited editions which are the latest triumph 
of the Riverside Press. There is nothing 
showy or ornate about these special books. 
The bindings are simplicity itself. But how 
the true book-lover will exult in the fine pa- 
per, the clear-cut type, the choice illustra- 
tions, making altogether noble specimens of 
the book-maker’s art. The fact that editions 
are usually limited to 300 or 500 copies en- 
hances their value. Many were the disap- 
pointed ones who discovered that the édition 
de luxe of Thoreau’s essay on Friendship, 
one of the earliest to appear, was exhausted 
before publication. The famous French 
classic, Voyage Autour de ma Chambre, with 
its graceful French decorations, is a notable 
example of letter-press work. 

We saw two or three of the new books that 
are still in the making—a complete edition of 
the Poems of Edward Rowland Sil), which 
will appeal to the inner circle of verse lovers, 
and a quaint issue of Raleigh’s Last Fight of 
the Revenge at Sea, in old English broadside 
type, with an elaborate title-page. The print- 
ing is hand press work, and it is not surpris- 
ing that each of the limited 300 copies will 
bring $6. Americans are coming to appreciate 
fine aud costly printing, and it is one of the 
hopeful signs in the world of literature and 
art. As lB. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


8 Murch 1902 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Authorities as to Men’s Clubs 


Will you kindly inform me to whom to ap- 
ply for information about Men’s Clubs in con- 
nection with Congregational churches—the 
most successful ones in operation? Also, 
the names and addresses of the New England 
officers of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip. P. A. 8. 


Rev. E. W. Phillips, pastor of Hope Church,. 


Worcester, Mass., is New England secretary 
of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
As to Men’s Clubs, fine ones are connected 
with these churches: Pilgrim of Dorchester, 
Mass., Dr. W. H. Allbright, pastor; Kirk 
Street of Lowell, Mass., Dr. G. E. Martin, 
pastor; Appleton, Wis., Rev. F. T. Rouse, 
pastor; First of San Francisco, Dr. G. C. 
Adams, pastor; First of Oakland, Rev. C. R. 
Brown, pastor. The Lowell club was organ- 
ized by Dr. W. A. Bartlett, now pastor of the 
First Church, Chicago, and the Appleton un- 
der Rev. John Faville of Peoria, Ill. 


“Stop That Man” 


In The Congregationalist of Jan. 25, on the 
page given to the State of Washington, under 
the above heading is set forth a more ideal 
condition of missionary work than seems 
really to exist as yet in this region. The con- 
clusion must be drawn from the article that 
in the State of Washington and northern 
Idaho there are communities without the “ gos- 
pel, or [with] at least no intelligent gospel,” 
which offer men of ability the opportunity of 
missionary work in fields that soon would be 
self-supporting. 

Possibly there may be some such field in 
this growing section, but if there is such a 
place today, how long would it remain such, 
after some one had started a promising Chris- 
tian work? The following statement better 
represents the real condition. “Six towns with 
a population from 100 to 300 had two churches 
each. Three of these churches had a member- 
ship of two, four and five, respectively, the 
largest thirty-six, the average fifteen. One 
small village, with about 200 population, had 
four struggling church organizations. Four- 
teen towns, ranging in population from 400 to 
1,000, had forty-five Protestant churches. 
Eleven of these forty-five churches had a mem- 
bership ranging from two to ten. Only two 
of the fourteen towns showed a membership 
of 100, the average membership of thirteen of 
these towns was twenty-five.” 

The above extract from statistics gathered 
a few years ago represents the condition of 
the missionary work in the state today. Had 
these fields been left to the “choice man” 
from the East, or from the West, he could, in 
a short time, have built up a strong church, 
fully supplied the religious needs of the com- 
munity, erected all buildings needed, and that, 
too, without aid from any one outside the 
people served by his labors. But who is able 
t> protect a man or a church in its work ina 
given field? That he is a man from the “ uni- 
versity,” or anywhere else, with the “ best 
training, the best head, and the best heart,” 
will in most instances give him an advantage 
in the competition, and these qualities should 
count for more than they do in many in- 
stances, but thesezthings will not save him 
and his missionary work from the ravages of 
sectarianismftany more than will the “best” 
grit, the “best” cheek, and the “best” 
stomach. 

While it can be said to the credit of Congre- 
gationalists that they will not enter fields 
already well supplied {with churches, and 


delight to seek truly needy fields, this consid- 
eration for the work of others does not pro- 
tect them from the annoyances and difficulties 
of a selfish sectarianism. 

There has never been too much home mis- 
sionary work in this state. We need good 
men, who will find good hard work, not 
unlike work in the East, but doubtless more 
competition. But before a minister comes 
West to take advantage of opportunities re- 
ferred to in the article mentioned, he would 
do well to ask, How many of the ablest Con- 
gregational ministers of the state came here 
on such a proposition? How many of them 
now here are willing to take hold of such a 
prospect without aid from the C. H. M. S., 
provided they have no other resources on 
which to depend about the time the tenth 
church is being organized to “supply a long 
felt want ” in the town of 1,000or 1,200 people? 

The much needed church comity may come 
some day, but it is not here yet, to make possi- 
ble the starting of much home missionary 
work on a self-supporting basis. 

Colfax, Wn. G. H. NEwMAN. 


“Intellectual Imbecility ” 


In editorial comment on the visit of Dr. 
Boynton to his former charge in this city you 
quote him as giving utterance to the follow- 
ing sentence: “Sometime the church will 
appreciate the toil and sacrifice of its scholars, 
who are trying to save it from intellectual 
imbecility.” 

Disclaiming any desire to be captious, or to 
start a controversy, I nevertheless feel im- 
pelled to offer an objection to this form of 
statement. 

We were exhorted on Monday morning at 
the Ministers’ Meeting to exercise the “cour- 


age of silence.” Some of us have been doing ° 


that; we have bitten our lips until they have 
bled for the sake of peace in the family. 
There is a time, however, when patience 
ceases to be a virtue and silence becomes 
rank cowardice. 

To let this sentence of Dr. Boynton go un- 
challenged would be cowardice in me, feeling 
as deeply moved as I do about it. 

If the late pastor of Union Church meant 
merely to compliment modern scholarship, he 
could have phrased his commendation in such 
way as to have avoided the mischievous infer- 
ence to be drawn from his statement. 

Iam not a scholar in the sense in which Dr. 
Boynton employs that term. Am I therefore 
to be dubbed an “intellectual imbecile” ? 

If all the modern scholars were dead, we 
should still have the Bible, and the Protestant 
right to interpret it, according to the measure 
of our capacity and common sense. Would it 
be imbecile, because unscholarly, in the sense 
in which the term is here employed? Where 
does this rhetorical declaration place the 
thoughtful men and women who lived before 
these scholars were toiling so arduously to 
save the church from “intellectual imbe- 
cility.”” Was there no scholarship worth con- 
sidering until this present generation ? 

Admitting there never has been scholarship 
worthy of the name until the present time, 
what must be said of the multitudes of sensi- 
ble men and women, who never laid claim to 
learning and scholarship, but did read and 
interpret for themselves the Word of God. 
Are they all to be counted intellectual im- 
beciles? Dr. Boynton would be the last to 
east such a reflection on the godly men and 
women who have served the church in other 
ages, or on those who are still serving it, 
without any pretense of critical acumen, or 


understanding of the considerations involved 
in modern textual criticism. But if none of 
these, or others of us, who can lay no claim to 
scholarship, are not the one’s included in this 
fine phrase, “ intellectual imbecility,” who are 
the wretched conspirators or miserable offend- 
ers that are bringing the church into this 
pitiable plight? Perhaps Dr. Boynton will 
explain. If he cannot do that, maybe he will 
apologize. 

For one I resent the imputation of “ in- 
tellectual imbecility ” as applied to the church 
at this time, or indeed at any time. Since 
there has never been a generation or century 
in its history without the exhibition of great 
minds and great services, I cannot submit to- 
this impeachment without protest. 

Let us commend scholarship if we will, but 
in so doing let us not asperse the living or the 
dead by charging them with imbecility. 

W. H. ALLBRIGHT. 


Is The Congregationalist Unchristian 


I renew my subscription, but I must do it 
with a decided protest against the persistence 
in the policy begun under personal ownership- 
of exclusion of all articles of a conservative 
stripe, at least as far as I am able to prepare 
them, and some others, too. Under personal 
ownership I always felt it was unfair to ask 
us to keep seeking subscribers and still reject 
articles out of agreement with the opinions of 
the editors. But now that the paper has be- 
come the property of a denominational so- 
ciety, and become the organ of the denomina- 
tion, not of one party in it—though that may 
be the larger one—it is more than unfair; it 
is unjust. It makes the paper partisan in an 
unchristian sense. ow. BT, 


[Our correspondent labors under a misap- 
prehension. We refuse to be classed as 
partisan, or as opposed to the party in the 
denomination to which he professes to belong. 
We are as willing to print conservative arti- 
cles, supposing that these refer to theology, 
as others, and have often solicited them. To 
publish articles which have no public interest 
simply to gratify the desires of writers to 
make their views known as champions of a 
party would not serve the denomination. The 
protest of J. R. T. ‘illustrates the temper in 
which a theological article ought not to be 
written. } 





Installing Officers 


A rather novel service was held, Feb. 16, at 
Second Chureh, Toledo, 0., installing the 
church: officers for the year. The remarks, 
Scripture reading and prayers related to their 
several duties. The deacons, deaconesses, 
trustees, finance committee, clerk, treasurer, 
ushers and moderator were then pledged to 
the faithful administering of their various 
responsibilities. Rev. C. M. Burkholder is 
pastor. 

The church of Honeoye, N. Y., also held a 
consecration and installation service for its 
newly elected Sunday school officers and 
teachers. The -pastor, Rev. W. C. Burns, 
preached on Christ’s Estimate of .the Child. 
A consecration hymn was sung. A covenant 
pledging regular and punctual attendance, 
diligent lesson study and loving interest in 
scholars was recited by officers and teachers. 
Mr. Day, the venerable pastor emeritus, of- 
fered a touching ‘prayer. The service was 
unique, impressive and valuable in empha- 
sizing the importanee of the teacher’s work. 
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The need of an or- 
ganized church in 
a community, how- 
ever small, if religious services of any 
kind are to be long maintained, is dem- 
onstrated again and again in places where 
work has resulted in some form of organ- 
ization that has stopped short of a church. 
No substitute can be found as a rallying 
point for Christian forces. 


The Essential to Perma- 
nent Religious Work 


Young People’s Work 


To kindle fresh interest in the religious life 
among young people, to help them to more 
distinct ideas of its principles and activities 
and a firmer conviction of its reality and the 
supremacy of its claims, to make clear the 
thought that the religious life, properly con- 
ceived, involves participation in the great ac- 
tivities for the elevation of humanity and the 
salvation of the world, and to bring the church 
and young people into closer and more help- 
ful relations with each are problems to the 
solution of which much earnest thought is 
giyen in different parts of the state. 

Wisely directed activity along these lines 
is a notable feature of the enterprising and 
vigorous ministry of Rev. J. L. Sewall at St. 
Albans, The Christian Endeavor Society has 
been, by its own action, transformed from a 
separate organization into a department of 
thechurch. The Christian Endeavor meeting 
has been dropped, and the revised pledge 
commits the members of the department to 
the support of the midweek service of the 
church. The officers and committees are ap- 
pointed by the church for such terms of serv- 
ice as the church may vote; the work of the 
department is done,under the direction of the 
pastor and such other church officers or com- 
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mittees as the church may determine; and 
reports of work are to be made to the church 
annually, or oftener if requested. Thechange 
is in no sense intended to be an abandonment 
of the Christian Endeavor ideals and meth- 
ods, but rather an effort to reaiize them more 
perfectly. The department will retain fully 
its fellowship with other societies in county 
and state, and also the Christian Endeavor 
name. 

A leading feature of a recent well-attended 
fellowship meeting in St. Albans was a con- 
ference on. Young People’s Work, led by Mr. 
Sewall, The discussion covered the needs 
and difficulties of this important part of church 
work and some of the latest measures that 
have proved helpful. The address of Rev. 
C. E; Ebermann in the: evening was both 
illuminating and inspiring. The program of 
the day included a Ministers’ Meeting anda 
conference of workers in the neighboring aux- 
iliaries of the W. H. M. U. The churches of 
Franklin County were well represented. 

At Essex Junction the Endeavor Society 
has been reorganized, with important changes. 
The pledge has been simplified, the number 
of committees reduced to two—the general 
and social—and the names of all those who 
had ceased to be active were dropped. The 
duty of the social committee is sufficiently 
explained by its name. The general commit- 
tee assists in the work of the church among 
the young people and has full charge of the 
Sunday evening service. Its members select 
topics, prepare programs, provide music and, 
if they choose, may invite an outside speaker 
to present some special subject. Except at 
devotional meetings voluntary participation 
by the members is not expected. The Sunday 
evening service, under the present arrange- 
ment, is not primarily for the young people, 
but provided by the young people for every- 
body. The Christian Endeavor name, fellow- 


ship and, it is hoped, spirit and purpose are 
retained. 

The Young People’s Alliance of the First 
Church, Burlington, recently substituted for 
the Christian Endeavor, has been described 
in detail in these columns. The new arrange- 
ment is proving satisfactory. The pastor, 
Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, is now delivering a 
series of brief expository addresses on the 
Apostles’ Creed, At the College Street Church 
two new organizations among the young 
people have just been formed—the King’s 
Sons and Daughters and the Mission Circle. 
The pastor, Dr. G. H. Beard, is delivering a 
series of nine addresses to young men at the 
four o’clock vesper services, under the general 
subject Talks with Young Men About Them- 
selves. 

At the highly successful convention of 
the Golden Rule Union, lately held at Ran- 
dolph, several local and neighboring clergy 
made stirring addresses. Rev. G. E. Ladd 
gloried in the interdenominational feature of 
Christian Endeavor work, Rev. Wilmond 
Warner emphasized consecration as the cen- 
tral thought of C. E. workers, and Rev. W. E. 
Mann made an earnest plea for the main- 
tenance of the pledge as it now stands. Rev. 
C. E. Ebermann, in one of several inspiring 
addresses, said that one of the most important 
features of the nineteenth century was the 
epiphany of the young people. Essex. 


Orleans County in Mission Work 


Rev. W. P. Clark of Samokov, Bulgaria, re- 
cently completed a lecture tour among the 
churches of this county. The nineteen 
churches of this conference have undertaken 
the support of Rev. Robert Thompson and 
wife, stationed at Samokov, Bulgaria, and 
have thus far raised about $400, half the re- 
quired amount. M. 





A Radical Position 

Rev. W. H. Walker, pastor of the Wilmette 
‘Church, in a sermon occasioned by the looting 
of the savings bank in Detroit, took the 
ground that the business done on the Board 
of Trade is dishonest, and that those who en- 
gage in it are gamblers and robbers. He be- 
lieves that all speculation is sinful, that it is 
‘an attempt to get something for nothing, and 
that money obtained in this way is obtaired 
wrongfully. Some of the statements, as re- 
ported, seem strange. Probably they were 
qualified by what preceded or followed them, 
for Mr. Walker does not frown upon legit- 
imate enterprise, nor would he deny that the 
receiving and selling of grain on commission 
is as legitimate as any other kind of business. 
It is the attempt to corner markets which Mr. 
Walker criticises, although in doing this he 
seems to have been somewhat radical in his 
statements. f 


Educational Week in Chicago 

This week there have been two gatherings 
of educators of great importance. The meet- 
ing of the Superintendents of Schools has 
been in the Fine Arts Building, that of the 
Association of American Universities in the 
University of Chicago. The subjects dis- 
cussed by the superintendents have been very 
practical, as they naturaily would be when 
such men as Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. 
A. E. Winship and Hon. W. T. Harris take 
part in them. Prof. D. L. Kiehle of Minne- 
sota suggested in a paper, which on the whole 


In and Around Chicago 


seemed to meet with general approval, that 
women should be trained in the kitcher or 
taught to cook before entering upon a course 
in Greek, that, in view of the opportunities 
now offered them, women are in danger of 
becoming over-educated or of neglecting a 
training in domestic economy which they 
ought never to fail to secure. 

Dr. Winship put himself on record as op- 
posed to ‘the re-examination of teachers al- 
ready in service, ontheground that such exami- 
nations are of little value. On the other hand, 
Superintendent Cooley of Chicago favored 
them as the only means by which the standards 
of school work can be kept up. Prof. W. W. 
Stetson of Maine, in speaking of his work and 
of the excellence of his teachers, mentioned 
incidentally that their average salary is $38 
a month. This called forth a question from 
Miss Margaret Haley, who has been interested 
in securing an increase of taxes in Chicago in 
order that there may be more money te spend 
on the public schools, first as to the fact and 
then as to whether these teachers actually 
support themselves on their salaries or give 
their services for the sake of charity and 
philanthropy. The answer was that not only 
do they teach for this sum, but ‘‘are so busy 
attending to their duties that they don’t have 
time to talk about it much.” “They are, in 
fact, native born, Simon pure Maniacs, who 
have so much patience and sympathy and 
interest in their work that they never think 
of the small salary.” 

Dr. W. T. Harris expressed grave doubts of 


the wisdom of employing biological reasoning 
in educational theories. What the child 
needs is fresh air and light rather than the- 
ory. He discounted Max Miiller’s theories 
drawn from considering the evolution of ani- 
mals and plants. Professor Hall declared the 
biological theory, or principle, the greatest 
thing in modern education. Another question 
of no little interest was, How to get rid of in- 
efficient teachers. No one seemed to know. 
One man would sit up nights with them to in- 
struct them and thus render them efficient, 
another would send them to the next town, 
another would turn them off without delay lest 
through mistaken kindness the schools be 
injured. The gathering was largely attended 
and enthusiastic. 

At the Universities Association fourteen 
of the larger universities were represented. 
The discussions were chiefly those which 
concern the management of universities and 
the kind of work they should specially en- 
courage. In discussing research it was said 
that care should be taken to discriminate 
between that which is genuine and that which 
is not, and that the work the university should 
favor ought to be in fields which have not 
hitherto been investigated. It may be added, 
though not as belonging toa report of either 
of these educational gatherings, that Pro- 
fessor Loeb of the university has received an 
appropriation from the Elizabeth Thompson 
Fund, to enable him to push still further his 
investigations in artificial parthenogenesis. 

Chicago, March 1, FRANKLIN. 
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Ata recent meeting of 
3 se is ap palin the St. Louis ministers 
: the entire hour was de- 
voted to a consideration of Dr, Bradford’s 
letter to the churches. The reading of 
the missive was followed by a frank dis- 
cussion of its main positions. As to be- 
nevolences, dissatisfaction was expressed 
over the apparent reluctance of certain 
societies to yield to the overwhelming 
opinion of the National Council; and 
the suggestion was made that it may be 
necessary for individual churches to take 
such action as may convince our boards 
that the churches are in earnest in their 
desire for the unification of our benevo- 
lent work. 


As to maintaining a high 
standard of scholarship for 
ministers, the general opin- 
ion was that Dr. Bradford has put the 
ease none too strongly; that, if neces- 
sary, we should hold fewer points in our 
home missionary operations and man 
them with ministers thoroughly equipped, 
intellectually and spiritually, to repre- 
sent our Congregational ideals to the 
world. The entire encyclical met with 
hearty approbation and was regarded as 
a timely utterance. The question of the 
new evangelism will be brought up at 
the state meeting in April. 


The Standard 
tor Ministers 


From Kansas City 


The call of Dr. Hopkins to Williams College 
is about to remove another of that group of 
stalwart men of God who, after Drs. Post and 
Goodell, have stood for the strength of Con- 
gregationalism in the state. Dr. Stimson 
went to New York, Dr. Adams to San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. Sutherland to Detroit, Drs. Evans 
and George to Montreal. Later, the one was 
called to heaven and the other to Chicagu. 
Strong men have taken their places, but the 
impending removal of Dr. Hopkins recalls 
vividly the days when with Drs. Bushnell and 
Wray they presided as the unmitered bishops 
of the Southwest. 

What his resignation may mean to Kansas 
City Congregationalism it is too early to dis- 
cover. 
Church he has rested secure in the affection of 
a strong membership, and his power has been 
put forth in the civie life and philanthropic 
work of the city, until he is in reality the 
dean of the ministerial body and has estab- 
lished a name not to be forgotten. 

In general, churches are prospering. 
hoe Park is about to call a pastor, Clyde is in 
the midst of an evangelistic campaign. It is 


During his twenty-two years at First | 


Ivan- | 


rumored that Westminster intends to build | 


in Hyde Park. In Sunday school circles an 


organization of officers and teachers has been | 


effected, and a representative body, including | 
a delegation of pastors, was entertained at | 
supper, Feb. 17, by the Westminster Church | 


after which the first and a successf{vl meeting 
of the conference was held. B. 


Around the State 


Last September the English churches of 
Bevier and New Cambria secured as their 
pastor Rev. H. M. Evans. He was born in 
Cardigan, Wales, and was educated in private 
schools, in the University College of South 
Wales and the Memorial College at Brecken. 


He came to America in 1893, and after four | 


Springfield 


years of ministerial service entered Chicago 
Seminary, graduating in the spring of 1900, 
After a year and a half at Whiting, Ind., a 
suburb of Chicago, he came to the English- 
Welsh communities of Macon County. In 
addition to his regular work at New Cambria 





REV. HOWELL M. RVANS 


he speaks for the Welsh church, and has es- 
tablished three preaching stations in the 
country. Fifty members have been added to 
the two churches. A beginning has been 
made in raising funds fer a much needed 
church building at Bevier, and Mr. Evans is 
securing a commanding position in all this 
region. 

Some forms of evangelism may have lost 
power, but the revival in Australia and spir- 
itual movements in our own country suggest 
that the world is still open for evangelizing, 
as for teaching and training. A number of 
towns in northern Missouri—Cameron, Kid- 


der, Hamilton, Breckenridge—and the city of 
Hannibal have been stirred by revivals, Our 
ehurches at these points have been in the 
movement, with accessions and a quickened 
membership resulting. 

At Brookfield healthy spiritual life is de- 
veloping among the young people, and the 
chureh is making substantial progress under 
the leadership of Rev. T. E. Watt, who, in 
addition to his regular work, is forwarding 
a mission enterprise in South Brookfield. 

Rev. C. 8. Baird is slowly solving the diffi- 
cult problems of the church at Hannibal. 
During the past nine months he has been 
helping a Sunday school mission field in the 
southwest part of the city. The work has 
outgrown its accommodations, and when 
spring opens a small building will be erected, 
for which most of the funds are in hand. 

J. P, O'R, 


In the Southwest 


This corner of the state can report prog- 
ress, Within three months successful series 
of meetings have been held by Evangelist 
Rowland at Carthage, Neosho, Pierce City 
and Aurora. A special blessing has come 
to several churches with the visit of Rev. 
J. H. Harwood of California, formerly home 
missionary superintendent for Missouri and 
one of the fathers of Congregationalism in 
this region. Dr. Harwood conducted the 
Week of Prayer services with First Church, 
Springfield, assisting also in meetings at Pil- 
grim, and at Pierce City and Aurora. His 
aid was especially timely, owing to the ab- 
sence of pastors from some churches and 
acute local problems in others. 

Especially noteworthy is the splendid re- 
vival of interest and prosperity at Pilgrim 
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stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 


in every respect. 
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Church, Springfield, under the inspiring lead- 
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ership of Rev, John Brereton, amply justify- Hum ors Feed On Humors 


ing the extra support which the Home Mis- 
sionary Society has put into the field, About 
twenty have been received to the church, The Sooner You Get Rid of Them the Better 
mostly young people, but including an ex- Ta ; sessaaiatateaiamecaaaaaiaall ae 
mayor of the city, now past threescore and 


ten, The uncompleted tower of the build- In the Spring there’s an effort of Nature to 

ing has risen a story higher to receive a ‘ 

valuable memorial bell. A fellowship serv- cleanse your system. You know this by the 

ice was held, at which a large delegation : . , 

fair a eek Picea nd os setohes pimples and other eruptions on your face and 

with the Pilgrim community, and to hear ad- body. 

dresses by Dr. Harwood, President Fuller 

and Rev, H, P. Douglass. 9 ° take ; the 
Joplin, which some months ago suffered Hood S Sarsaparilla aken n 1€ 

the almost unprecedented loss of its fine new fee” vibes Bos ; Spring is as- 

stone building by the undermining of the z : : A 

treacherous zine field on which it was built, sisted by this effort. Begin taking it at once, 


has taken heart and secured a more central 
and expensive site, Rev. Paul Brown raising 
$2,000 outside of the parish. Pierce City is 
about to rebuild so generously as to make | 
practically a new church. 

First Church, Springtield, has undertaken 
services in the property of the former Central 


It thoroughly cleanses the system, gets into 
all its nooks and corners, removes all humors, 
and all unhealthy accumulations. 


*T had salt rheum on my hands so that I could do but little 


Church, and bids fair to rally much of ite Buy It work. I procured a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it drove 
seattered constituency. Beginnings of in- Today out the humor. I continued its use until the sores on my 
stitutional work are being made by securing hands disappeared.” Mrs, Ina 0. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


a free kindergarten, and establishing two 





Cae Arabs ane exclusively for newsboys. | Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 


Committees of the Christian associations of 





Drury College are co-operating helpfully by | 


directing students’ energy into these and sim- | 
ilar avenues of service. Rev. J. P. O’Brien | | | H 
recently spent a week in pushing the Sunday 





school interests, | 


The religious life of the college reached a| This is a sideboard year. There is great Rees 
splendid climax through the impulse of the | activity among detunene and new and nilane 4 SAgaugs P 
Day of Prayer, The addresses were by Pres- patterns are as plentiful as blackberries. It ( %) 


ident George of Chicago Seminary, Feb. 19 | s the chance of a lifetime to find a novel -_= 
was made a red letter day by the visit of Prof. | design which has all the distinction of being 
hada ou te Ck Sect toad, cae | a nen le of the class to which 
chapel on the estament Prophets, and | ere is an example of the c whic 
held personal conferences with students in| we refer, The top here is semi-enclosed with 
the interests of the ministry. Inthe evening | & broad shelf above, a, which there = 
the new Pearsons Science Hal! was informally | je ls Fg smn Bite pom ook ~~ 
inaugurated by & reception at which Pre. | usual, being twice the depth of the soahinr 
fessor Sanders gaye his inimitable recital of | qrawer, There are two cellarettes with tall 
the Folk Songs of Southern India. H. P. D. | doors. 
— | In every way this is a most distinguished 
A South bil | piece of furniture. It is finished in weathered 
uthwestern Jubilee | oak even to the insides of the drawers and 


During the week of April 20 First Church, | Closets. 





St. Louis, will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- And it is offered at $39, a price possible only in the wholesale section. 





sary. As this is also the jubilee of Congrega- 


tionalism in the Southwest, the State Associa. | 
tion will be held with this mother church the PAT N U RNI U R C e 
same week. Preparationsare under way, both | 
by church and association, to make the occa- RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 


sion notable. A leading feature will be the 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
bringing together of the survivors of the origi- 
nal Home Missionary Bands of neighboring | 
states. The attendance of a number of promi- 
nent speakers from abroad is assured. P. 


BROWNS Fhockes" 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, = = 
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The Business Outlook 


Spring business is large in volume and few 
manufacturers or merchants are to be en- 
countered who do not express satisfaction 
and confidence in the entire situation. Not 
ouly is the volume of business which is being 
booked large, but the price level is likewise 
for the most part satisfactory. This tooin the 
face of inclement weather conditions; the 
latter have helped retail trade, especially in 
rubber goods and boots and shoes. The re- 
ports being received from practically all sec- 
tions of the country are cheerful, and it is a 
source of congratulation that from the South 
come advices showing great improvement in 
tone and in collections, ascribable to the bet- 
tering situation of cotton and of cotton goods, 
The spurt in this direction was overdue, but 
now that it is here it bids fair to make up for 
lost time. 

The situation in iron and steel continues 
the marvel of the industrial activity of the 
United States and is proof conclusive of the 
extraordinary prosperity of the American 
people. The entire production of pig iron has 
been already contracted for far into next 
summer ; indeed, many companies are booked 
to their fullest capacity up to next fall. It is 
not strange therefore that prices for iron and 
steel and their products should be extremely 
firm. In Boston the wool market is rather 
quiet, the mills seeming to be well supplied 
with wool and little disposition shown to 
speculate in this staple. Copper is a trifle 
stronger and lumber is active and in the East, 
at least, high prices prevail. Building mate- 
rials and hard ware generally are also moving 
into consumption in large volume. Cotton 
goods appear to be greatly diminishing in 
supply, and with the demand active a possible 
crisis may develop in the near future. 

Railroad earnings, with few exceptions, con- 
tinue to show gains in spite of the fact that 
current figures are compared with the ex- 
traordinary totals a year ago, constituting an- 
other proof of the abundant prosperity in the 
land. The money market reflects easy condi- 
tions, although as we approach April 1 a 
hardening tendency is to be expected. 





The Tuskegee ‘Negro Con- 


ference 
BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR 


The eleventh was the best of all. Over 500 
workers came from their schools, and twice so 
many farmers from their fields. The first of 
the two days was spent in hearing the farmers 
tell how they had secured their homes. Their 
simple talks were full of thrilling incident, 
deep pathos, and often genuine native elo- 
quence ; their struggles had been accompanied 
with hard economy and heroic sacrifice. As 
I looked down upon the earnest faces of these 
plain men from the fields I felt that though 
they had no past they were sure of a future. 
They were meeting the conditions of perma- 
nent success. 

The simple declarations of the conference 
were adopted with a will. They declared for 
the ownership and proper cultivation of the 
soil, the improvement of the public schools, 
public instruction in agriculture, the dignity 
of common toil, good roads, and that the prog- 
ress of the race inessentials was encouraging ; 
they were “ Booker Washingtonian.” 

“* How can we make our schools more useful 
to both races?” was the question Mr. Wash- 
ington put before the workers for discussion 
the second day. They answered in extempore 
talks which showed that they had given much 
thought to the question. The general feeling 
was that the time had fully come for greater 
effort to get the Southern white man prac- 
tically interested in the colored schools. At 
the same time it was recognized that if the 
schools did faithful work in elevating one race 
they would be of mutual service to both. 

Two persons attracted special attention— 
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one was Mr. Washington’s early teacher, 
and the other the returned representative 
of the school, who had been to Africa to 
conduct the experiment of cotton raising 
under the German government. A returned 
missionary from Africa presented the school 
with a heathen battle-axe. 

But the most inspiring thing about the con- 
ference was the Tuskegee school, which is 
in ever expanding touch with its local en- 
vironment. And the most inspiring thing 
about the school is Booker Washington, ‘of 
whom it may be said as of Moses—he is 
“ mighty in his words and works.” 





Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDRUS, J. COWLES, Saugerties, N. Y., is called to 
Enfield, Mass., not Smith’s, as stated last week. 
Accepts. 

BISSELL, SHELTON, Yale Sem., to Verona, N. J. 

CASE, ALDEN B., superintendent Cal. Spanish Miss. 
Society’s work, interdenuminational, to become 
general missionary among Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple in Cal. under the C.H. M.S. Accepts. 

CAUSsEY, GEO. W., Roberta, Ga., to Society Hill, 
Pine Level. Accepts. 

Dopp, ARTHUR C., to remain another year at 
Rialto, Cal. 

DoRMAN, WM. W., formerly pastor of the United 
Presb. Ch. of Quincy, Mass., to Holbrook... Ac- 
cepts. 

FAIRBANKS, C. G., to Dawson and Tappan, N.D., 
where he has been supplying, for a year. 

Fitcn, Chas. N., Milbank, 8. D, to 8. Kaukauna, 
Wis. Accepts. 

GEARHART, CHAS. D., Newman’s Grove, Neb., to 
Annawan, Ill. Declines. 

HALL. JOHN C., Sutton, Mass, to Bethany Ch., 
S. Portland, Me. 

HOLLISTER, FREDERICK M., lately of Danbury, 
Ct., to Cadillac, Mich. Accepts. 

HoLMAN, DAvip A., lately of Big Prairie, Mich., 
to Freeport. 

MCALLISTER, FRANK B., Bedford, Mass., to Nor- 
wood. Declines. 

McDONALD, JoHN J., Berlin, Vt., to N. Dighton, 
Mass. Accepts. 

METCALF, ARTHUR, Lake Linden, Mich., to 
Garnett, Kan. Accepts. 

PARKER, CHAS. L.. Standish, Me., to resume work 
of the Me. Miss. Society. Accepts. 

PorTron, JositaH, Bangor Sem., to work.for Me. 
Miss. Soc. in the vicinity of Ashland and Masardis. 

ROBERTS, OWEN W., North Branch, Minn., to 
Campbell. Accepts. 

Root, BENJAMIN F., to Waterbury, Ct. 

STEELE, WM., to Courtenay, N.D. Accepts. 

STEVENS, J. MERLE, Pacific Ch., Chicago, to 
Waveland Ave. Ch. Declines. 

TRIPLETT, HARRY M., Ainsworth, Neb., to Spring- 
field. Accepts. 

VALLENTYNE, JAS. W. (M. E), Buffalo, Minn., 
to Marshall. 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Lewiston, Me., to be general 
pastor for Home Miss. churches in southern 
Mich. Accepts, and will reside in Grand Rapids. 

Yost, ROBERT, Cortland, N. Y., to St. Mary’s Ave. 
Ch., Omaha, Neb. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARRETT, S. ALLEN, rec. Florence, Mass., Feb. 26; 
speakers, Rev. Messrs. Peter McMillan, A. B. 
Bassett, E. G. Cobb, and Dr,.H. T. Rose. 

BELL, HARRY E., o. An Arbor, Mich., Feb. 24. 

STEELE, WM. (Presb:), rec. as Cong’l minister, 
Courtenay, 8. D., Feb. 11. . Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Vv. H. Ruring, E. E. Saunders, E. 8. Shaw, M. W. 
Williams, G. J. Powell and E. H. Stickney. 


Resignations 


DALTON, JOHN J., Valley City, N. D. 

FORBES, FRANK S., Santa Barbara, Cal., closing a 
four years’ pastorate, to become field agent for 
McKinley Boys’ Home, Los Angeles. 

GLEASON, CHARLES N_, Patchogue, N.Y. 

GRAHAM, Wo. H., Society Hill, Pine Level, Ga. 

McDowELL, HENRY M., Norwalk, O. 

MAIR, WM. M., Garrettson, S. D., withdraws resig- 
nation at the unanimous vote of the church and A 
protest on the part of the community. 

REIN, Rop’t, Genoa, Neb. 


Dismissions 
HALL, JOHN C., Sutton, Mass., Feb. 18. 
HowkIys, CHAS. W., Veazie, Me., Feb. 19. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ADDINGTON, I. T., rec. 19 Feb. 

COURTENAY, N. D., rec. 11 Feb. 

mpeg MASS., ZION CH. (colored), rec. 19 

eb. 

LAKOTA, CLEVELAND Dist., N. D., 16 Feb., 10 
members. Rev. C. W. Robinson, pastor. 

McHEnRY, N.D. 

MOUNTAIN PARK, OKL.,16 Feb. 15 members. 


Continued on page 365. 
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Many a mother has found 
relief and comfort in the 
health and happiness of 
her babe when it was fed 
with Mellin’s Food and 


fresh milk. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
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Suits and Skirts 
for Easter. 


UR new Spring Cata- | 
new, exclusive fash- 
logue illustratin 

ions in suits and skirts no 
fuuud elsewhere will be 
sen free together with 
samples of materials to 
select from to any lad 

who wishes to dress well 
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Bear in mind that we 
keep no ready-made goods, 
but everything is made-to- 
order from the style and 
material you select, and 
according to your orders 
and desires. If the finished 
garment does not fit and 
please, send it back, and 
we willrefund your money. 
We aim to give satisfaction. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-made 
Suits, selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
$8 up. 

Fashionable Silk - lined 
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Skirt lined with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Skirts in exclusive designs, correct in cut and 





















pattern, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, made to stand all kinds of 
weather, $5 up, 
French Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, 
in fetching styles and fabrics, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts, chic and full of style, $3 up. 


Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write todav for ‘‘atalogue and Samples; you will 
get them free by return mail. 
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“Now is the Winter 
of Our Discontent” 


—almost over. Spring cleaning will soon 
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From Kennebec to Penobscot 


Rev. W. G. Mann of Cumberland Mills, Me, 
recently held a week of forward movement 
meetings with the church in Skowhegan. 
The other local churches participated and 
the meetings were most helpful. On decision 
day several in the Sunday school made open 
avowal of their Christian faith. The pastor 
is condueting the Junior Endeavor and is 
carrying the children through Dr. W. E. 
Barton’s catechism. 

The work at Madison is prospering. The 
beautiful parsonage built last fall has become 
the social center of the church and large use 
is made of it. The last doliar of debt bas 
been paid and the church is rejoicing in its 
daily prosperity. 

Rev. George S. Mills of Belfast, in con- 
nection with the pastor of the Universalist 
church, has ju-t organized a large castle of 
the Koights of King Arthur for the young 
boys of their churches and of thetown. Rev. 
E. L. Marsh of Waterville has held a week 
of services here under the forward move- 
ment. H. W. K. 


Deaths 


GRIFFIS—In Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 
Griffis. 











Montgomery P. 


MARTIN—In Hillsdale, Mich., duly 21, 1901, Rev. 
Robert Martin, aged 81 yrs. 

OAK—In Garland, Me., Feb. 17, Hon, Lyndon Oak, 
aged 85 yrs 

OAK—In Garland, Me., Feb. 24, Rebecca C. Irish, 
age 84 yrs., widow of Hon. Lyndon Oak and daughter 
of the late General Irish of Gurham 


MRS. MARY A. KBEP 


Mr3. Mary A. Keep, widow of Rev. Theodore J. Keep 
of Oberlin, O., died at the house of her daughter, Mrs. 
George M. Clark, 460 Dearborn Ave., Chicayo. Feb. 15, 
aged eighty-four years. 

The burial of this able and revered woman at Oberlin, 
on the 18th in-t., brings to mind certain long aud. memo- 
rable chapters in the history of Oberiin College, with 
which the name of Keep has been associated. 

In 1834 ber husbendig father, Rev. John Keep, then 

pastor of the Fir-t Congregational Church in Cleveland, 
was made presideut of the first voard of trustees. His 
early espousal of the great :eforms which became a 
leaning characteristic of the latter half of t: e nineteenth 
century had something to do with identifyiug this 
young and vigorous institution with the cause of political 
reedom and-an aggressive hristianity. He gave the 
casting vote in the board of trustees for the admis- 
sion of colored students—a great step in advance for that 
time—and his son Theodore, while a member of Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, headed the famous 
movement by whieh a band of students withdrew and 
went to Oberlin because of the pro-siavery attitude of 
the authorities at Lane. In 1837, while pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Lockport, N. Y., “* Father Keep” 
panties a brave sermon on the martyrdom, at Alton, 
ll., of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, the editor uf a religious jour 
nal, whose press was three times destroyed by a mob, 
and he himeelf slain, because of his advocacy of anti- 
slav ry views. Tho e were stirring times. and Oberlin 
and QUverlin men became 80 unpupular that in 1839 
Father Keep went to England with Mr. William Dawes 
and raised among the friends of freedom there the large 
sum, for those days, of $30,000 to save the college from 
going down. 

The Oberlin infinence grew, and awakened the sym- 
pathies of clear-sighted Christians and fearless philan- 
thropists here and there through the land, Miss Mary 
A. Thomp on, residing in the village of Preble in cen- 
tral New York, a mem er of a family widely esteemed 
for sturdy virtues and st:ength of mind. was attracted to 
Oberlin to pursue a course of study by the type of piety 
and philanthropy « revalent there, and in 1841 she be- 
came Mrs. Theodore Keep. One who recalls her appear- 
ance as a bride has a vivid recollection of the superior 
intelligence, practical good sense and strong relizious 
character she exhibited, and which commanded the im- 
mediate respect of those who wet her for the first time. 
Naturally, therefore, during her husband's pasturates in 
churches in eastern Ohio, she became eminently useful 
as a pastor’s wife. She isr bered especially for her 
remarkable success in leading many persons to enter 
upon the Christian life. In 1858 Mr. and Mrs. Keep took 
up their permanent home in Uber in, entering fully into 
the loving solicitude with which their parents regarded 
the welfare of the college. and affectionately cating fer 
them in their advancing years. In 1866 President ae 
wrote a loving tribute to “* Mother Keep,”’ after her death 
at the age of 84, which was pulished with a tender me- 
morial by her husvanud, after nearly sixty years of 
married life. 

A memoir of Father Keep Seupecet in 1870, after 
his death in his 89th year, from the appreciative hand of 
President Fairchild. His son followed bim in 1889. The 
subject of this sketch not only fulfilled the -acred office 
of Greatheart to these b loved disciples of Jesus, but 
also during all those yea s from ‘858 to 1890 exercised 
a peculiar and most helpful mimistry to hundreds of 
young women, who, in seeking an education, found it 
convenient to board themselves. In Mrs Keep’s thought 
knowledge should not be esteemed as the exclusive pos- 
session of a privileged guilii. She wa- eager to extend 
its blessings as widely as possible. The wise guidance, 
the generous 8) mpathy and aid she gave to those with 
whom she sustained this r-lation, and her wholesome 
influence upon their charact«r were beyond all estimate. 
Her hvuse, largely devoted to this use for ma y years, 
was bequeathed to the college to be used for the same 
pur Since 1890 she has spent muh time with her 
children, but her home was in Oberlin till 1897, when 
she entered the home from which, after a brief illness, 
she has now passed. 

Her daughter Frances died in 1895, leaving a family. 
There remain her daughter Elizabeth (Mrs VUlark), and 











For General Debility 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. L. SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Mass., says: 
“ For years I have prescribed it in general debility, 
nervous exhaustion and insomnia, with the hap- 
piest results.” 
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her son, Mr. W. J. Keep of Detroit. widely known as 
an original investigator and eminent avthority in the 
iron industry. Mrs. Keep had rare mental endowment, 
keen logical power asound judgment, strong convictions, 
and an unswerving confidence in the triumph of the 
truth. For many years she was te efficient president of 
the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Society of Oberlin. She 
was abreast of the times to the last in watching the 
fortunes of the colores race, the growth of temper: nce, 
the advance of missions, and all the current issues of 
re igious thought which she continually carried on her 
beait, for which she had labored and prayed, and by a 
life of frugal self-denial generously helped. 

A religion which produces such spirit. al enlighten. | 
ment, such exaltation of character and such fraitfulness | 
of life will not soon rerish from the earth. 

Boston, Feb. 20, 1902. A. H. PLUMB. 


Nobody else but 


me puts his name 


on lamp chimneys 


ogu? . 
PERSIS 8. WILSON ayy there S mighty 


Died in Mason, N.H, Feb. 7, on her seventy-sixth | 
birthday, Persis 8. Wilson. This excellent Christian 
lady was a native of Mariburo, N. H., the daughter 
of Luke and Miram N. Blodgett, educated at New 
Ipswich Academy and in early life a successful te cher. 
In July, 1864, she was united in marriage with Deacon 
Joseph b. Wilson and for nearly forty years has been 
one of the most exemplary and efficieut members of the 
Mason Congregational church. To superior esthetic 
taste and exquisite s) mpathy with nature’s floral beauties 
she added rare grac~ of manner and unfailing kindness 
of heart. She read widely and brought its car-fully 
gathered results in enthusiastic con-ecration to religious 
work. In her own home, the Sabbath school, the various 
activities of benevolent service, as well as in euppert of 
our great missionary charities she was a mode) of un- 
tiring devotion and gave liberally for every good cause. 
Her positive, pleasant spirit will be gratefully remem- 
bered by mauy surviving relatives and friends. 

€ 


rood reason for 


that. MacseTH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


1. F. M. MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


Good with soup, too. Sold only in In-er-seal packages. 
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tee] Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send for 
Cutalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 
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pte 
We are giving our customers the benefit of 
jobbers prices on Carriages, harness and other 
horse accessories. Factory figures are 
quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. 


You Get the Profits 


In addition we give you selection from 
the largest stock in the world of high 


TK 
KISS 

Shipment from Columbus. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., P. 0, Box 54. 


i 
M J kK iG 
\) M4. grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 
‘ ‘@) SS fog¥ or money returned. Send for catalogue 
er ( ; { 14g and see how much you will save. 


The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO, } Write to nearest omice { COLUMBUS, 0.1.0. Box 173. 














I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Kox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet Tooth Truths.” 

PLORENCE MFG, CO., 23 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


Another new student! He is a special this 
time, Rev. E. C. Davis of Newcastle, N. H. 
Every such accession increases our confidence 
concerning the future. 

Recent speakers before the Society of In- 
quiry have been Mr. Allchin of Japan, Mr. 
Fairbank of India, Mr. Forman, representing 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and Mr. 
Thayer of Portsmouth, N. H., who spoke on 
Hymnody. Three students are to represent 
the seminary at the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention in Toronto, one being sent by the 
seminary, the othertwo by the Lawrence 
Street Church, Lawrence, and by the church 
in Barnstead, N. -H. 

Another social function of the past fortnight 
was the annual “ Bartlet social,” as it has 
come familiarly to be called. This year the 
occasion was enlivened with a pantomime 
rendering of Lowell’s, The Unhappy Lot of 
Mr. Knott, students and townspeopie partici- 
pating. 

Through the kindness of the officials of 
the Archeological Institute of Boston the 
students were invited to the lecture by Walter 
Lowrie, M. A., on Sincerity in Religious Art. 

Subjects for the scholarship essays have 
been given out. They are on themes con- 
nected with church history, systematic theol- 
ogy, homiletics and practical theology, and 
admit a wide range of choice. 

The gymnasium has been opened, and will 
bea great boonto seminary men. F. J. L. 


BANGOR 


Next year’s calendar is so arranged that 
the Christmas holidays will divide the year 
intotwoterms. All classes unite for a course 
in New Testament theology under Professor 
Ropes. The Seniors and Middlers have a 
course on the theology of Bushnell under 
Professor Beckwith. The Senior Class has 
elected to take a special course in New Testa- 
ment exegesis under Professor Ropes, in ad- 
dition to the regular work. Calls for pulpit 
supply are much scarcer this year than 
usual, owing presumably to a more settled 
and satisfactory condition in Maine pastor- 
ates. Two students have made opportuni- 
ties for themselves in the suburbs— Mr. Stew- 
art preaching at Crosbyyille and Mr. Heyhoe 
in the schoolhouse on Stillwater Avenue. 
Professor Sewall lately gave a reception at 
his home to the students, faculty and trustees. 
The new reception-rooms have been formally 








ANY ONE CAN 
Prove the Value of Scientific Food. 


A good straightforward test of food is worth | 
much to humanity. The following is interest- | 


ing: 

Mr. T. K Durboraw of Greenfield, O., says: 
** After 3 months’ sickness with grip I found I 
had lost 42 pounds, with little appetite and 
almost no digestion. 


Wife finally put me on | 
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opened, a reception being tendered by the 
students to trustees and friends of the semi- 
nary. Extracts from letters sent by the 
alumni in response to an appeal for aid in 
furnishing the rooms were read and greatly 
enjoyed. The arrangement and finish of the 
rooms were much commended. They have 
been named the Crosby Reception Rooms, in 
honor of Mr. John Crosby and his father, 
who have had a substantial interest in the 
seminary from its beginning. 

The missionary committee is trying to se- 
cure photographs of all graduates: who have 
served as foreign missionaries, and would 
welcome gladly any assistance in this under- 
taking. 

The Bond lectures given at the seminary 
chapel, since their inauguration about fifteen 
years ago, have been growing yearly in im- 
portance and in the appreciation of outsiders 
as well as the students of the seminary, for 
whose immediate benefit they were designed. 
The lectures this year by Prof. G. H. Palmer 
of Harvard University were more largely at- 
tended than any previous course, many of 
the townspeople being present at every one. 
Under the general theme, The Nature of 
Goodness, were eight sub-topics. The course 
was followed by a supplementary address 
and quiz. P, 





Gatherings in Providence, R. I. 


Beneficent Church opened its hospitable 
house to the annual gathering of the State 
Christian Endeavor Convention on Feb. 20-22. 
Among prominent speakers from outside the 
state were Dr. E. F. Hallenbeck, president of 
the New York Christian Endeavor Union; 
Rev. C. D. Crane, president of the Maine Un- 
ion; Prof. Amos R. Wells of the Christian 
Endeavor World; Drs. J. B. Shaw of New 
York, P.S. Henson of Brooklyn, J. M. Gray 
of Boston and H. G. Underwood of Korea. 
Mr. F. H. Jacobs bad charge of the chorus 
chorus singing. 

Rev. T. Newton Owen of Bristol has sent 
out a beautiful Lenten program. The title- 
page has a dainty illustration of the tree- 
sheltered stone sanctuary, with the dates 
1687-1902 to tell the glory of its years. 

On six Sunday mornings Character Build- 
ing is to be treated. The evenings are to be 
devoted to New Inspirations from Old Reli- 
gions. The prayer meetings will be given to 
studies from the minor prophets. Monday 
evenings the Endeavor Society will conduct 
the meetings. A senior catechism class will 
have weekly sessions on Thursday afternoons 
at the parsonage, and a junior class on Mon- 
day afternoons at the chapel. The entire pro- 
gram is a fine outline of substantial religious 
work for the Lenten period. 

At the February meeting of the Providence 
Congregational Club Prof. A. E. Dolbear of 
Tufts College spoke on The Ether and Its 


| Relations to Matter and to Mind. 


At the union Ministers’ Meeting of Provi- 
dence and vicinity Rev. G. L. McNutt re- 
cently spoke upon the Problems of the Work- 
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FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


The New Remedy for Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman, who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
the new catarrh cure, he says: 

“After sufferipg from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh tablets 
quite accidently and like everything else 
l immediately bought a package and was 
decidedly surprised at the immediate re- 
lief it afforded me and still more to find a 
complete cure after several weeks’ use. 

‘“‘T have a little son who sings in a boys’ 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 





and he is greatly troubled with-hoarseness 
and throat weakness, a1d on my return 
home from a trip I gave him a few of the 
tablets one Sunday morning when he had 
complained of hoarseness. He was de- 
lighted with their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few minutes and making 
the voice clear and strong. 

‘* As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading 
him to use them regularly. ’ 

“Our family physician told us they 
were an antiseptic preparation of un- 
doubted merit and that he himself had 
no hesitation in using and recommending 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any form 
of catarrh. 

‘“*‘T have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
kept his throat in fine shape during the 
most trying weather, and that he had 
long since discarded the use of cheap 
lozenges and troches on the advice of his 
physician that they contained so much 
tolu, potash and opium as to render their 
use a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
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has recently been aiding in evangelistic meet- 
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Record of the Week 


Continued from page 362.) 


Stated Supplies 


GORDON, Rost., Addison, Mich., at N. Adams, 
Mass. 

POTTER, EUGENE L., at Percival, Io., during the 
year. 

PowWELL, J. B., Canada (Meth.), at MeHenry and 
Larrabee, N. D. 

RISSER, HENRY A., St. Paul, Minn., at Hillsboro, 
Ore., for at least three months. 

SARGENT, ROGER M., Linwood, Neb., at Sedgwick, 
Kan. 

SruTson, HENRY H., at Perham, Minn., with a 
view to permanency. 

TRUSSELL, WM. F., Champlin, Minn., at Tintah for 
three months. 


Personals 


BENEDICT, FRANK J., organist of Fourth Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., for the past 3 years, has accepted 
the position of organist at the Tompkins Ave. 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, WM. J., who has been supplying at Blue 
Rapids, Kan., goes to Germany for further study. 

MEREDITH, ROBERT R., is still seriously ill in Mex- 
ico. Latest advices report that he is steadily fail- 
ing. 

MORGAN, G. CAMPBELL, will establish his family 
in Northfield, Mass., this spring, intending to 
make his permanent home there. 





In and Around Boston 


Life at Berkeley Temple 

A schedule of benevolences touching the 
great Congregational missionary enterprises 
has been adopted. A collection of thirty-five 
dollars was taken in February for the Con- 
gregational Church Union of Boston. The 
policy of the present pastorate, as recently 
announced, is “to give relief, under the su- 
pervision of the pasto:s and deacons, in cases 
of need among our own people, and to see to 
it that by our co operation relief is given in 
worthy cases not of this parish, but reported 
to our office by the relief agencies of the com- 
munity.” 

The regular attendance at the Friday night 
prayer meeting has been between 175 and 200 
for some weeks past. In her Monday night 
current events class Miss Frances J. Dyer 
has been giving lectures on the Tennyson 
literature bearing on the Abbey pictures at 
the Public Library. Twenty persons were 
received into membership at the March com- 
munion. A new card catalogue of members 
and parishioners is being made, ir cluding a 
revision of the church roll and correction of 
all addresses. Congregations are regularly 
large, evening audiences surpassing the morn- 
ing. A social half-hour of an informal char- 
acter follows the evening services. The new 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Knight, expresses himself 
as greatly encouraged by the earnestness of 
spirit manifested by the people and the num- 








GET MAD 
When Friends Tell the Truth. 


Many people become coffee topers before 
they realize it, and would be angry if thus 
described even by a close friend. 

It will pay anyone to examine carefully into 
whether or not cuffee has gained the mastery 
over them. A coffee toper may suspect that 
his or her ails come from coffee drinking, but 
they will invariably charge the di-ease to 
some other cause, for right down in the heart 
they realize that it would be practically impos- 
sible to give up coffee, so they hope against 
hope that it does not hurt them, but it goes on 
with its work just the same and the result is 
complete collapse and nervous prostration, 
lasting sometimes for years, unless the poison 
that causes the disease is dixcontinued. 

There are hundreds of thousands of illus- 
trations of the truth of this statement. 

Any person addicted to coffee can make the 
change from common coffee to Postum Food 
Coffee without trouble provided the Postum 
is properly prepared so as to bring out the 
color, flavor and food value. It has a rich 
black brown color and changes to the golden 
brown when good cream is added. 

The change will work wonders in any one 
whose nervous system or stomach has been 
unbalanced or disturbed by coffee. 
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ber of capable members who are taking hold 
of the work. The tower study has been reno- 
vated and refurnished with rugs and leather 
covered furniture, the gift of the church, in- 
cluding the Men’s Society, the Women’s As- 
sociation and the Endeavor Society. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

Last week on Thursday evening a large 
delegation of prominent business men of St. 
Louis were entertained, with other guests, at 
a banqnet given by the Commercial Club at 
Boston. The special object of the meeting 
was to discuss the plans being made for the 
exposition of 1903 to celebrate the centennial 
of the purchase by the United States of ter- 
ritory which has now become eighteen sover- 
eign states of the union. These plans were 
effectively described by Governor Frances of 
Missouri and his associates, who fully con- 
vineed their hearers of the great magnitude 
of this coming celebration. Expositions have 
ceased to be a novelty, but the commemora- 
tion of an event which has so greatly affected 
the character of our country and its place 
among nations, which has so powerfully in- 
fluenced the development of civilization for 
the last century, is not merely of sectional 
but of national and international significance. 
It is a means to be used to acquaint the pres- 
ent generation with the history of their 
country, to foster their patriotism and to 
weld together all sections inty one spirit. St. 
Louis is taking hold of the work in a manner 
commensurate with the dignity of the event 
and its results. It has set apart 1,000 acres 
for the exhibit, and has raised $10,000,000. 
To this amount are to be added $5,000,000 
voted by the United States Congress and 
large sums appropriated by states for their 
exhibits. The total amount expended will be 
greater than that paid in the original purchase, 
aud the exposition promises to exceed in 
opulence and interest the World’s Fair at 
Chicago and all other expositions thus far. 


A. M. A. Field Day 

The interest which the ministry takes in 
our benevolent societies was illustrated by 
the size and cordiality of the gathering in 
Pilgrim Hall Monday morning. The work 
of the American Missionary Association was 
set forth clearly and eloquently. A more in- 
telligent and comprehensive statement of the 
Negro problem could hardly be made than 
that of Dr. Talcott Williams, who closed the 
discussion. 

It was fitting that Dr. F. A. Noble, so long 
identified with the association, should pre- 
side. Mr. C. A. Hull, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, spoke upon the economy 
and efficiency of the administration of this 
large financial trust. He made a special plea 
for the support of the association, which is 
the legitimate 1esponsibility of Congregation- 
alists, however excellent other institutions 
may be. Its work is for the entire South. 
Industrial training is not new with it, but 
was introduced as early as 1867, and seven- 
teen occupations are now taught in its forty 
schools. Mr. Hull said that the churches of 
New England are giving to the A. M. A. $25,- 
000 less than ten years ago. Dr. A. E, Dun- 
ning’s first-hand testimony to the value of 
Southern education in home and community 
life was convincing. Dr. Williams contrasted 
the problems of the East with those of the 
Occident, and found hopefulness for the 
latter. The Negro faces industrial exclusion, 
and in many sections of the South his op- 
portunity to labor is diminishing. Having 
been protected by social institutions for gen- 
erations, he is now suffering from the proc- 
esses of natural selection. Yet he owns a 
considerable part of the land of his bondage, 
and it is a common opinion that if he will 
turn his powers to his own race he will make 
for it a worthy place in the nation’s life. Our 
purpose should not be to make industrial 
castes which operate against equality in the 
republic, but “‘to form a more perfect union,” 
and for this redemption came to the world. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
al), but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion; it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics, 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of tnem; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
B Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Sees Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 


®for the distressing and often 





FYOSPO 
a fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 


that there is nothing better. Ask your 


physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


O° 90 frs. ps Ss 


/ National Prize at Paris ‘N 


Quina 


AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 
\ to the taste; assimilate quickly and 






























thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 


PARIS y 
g. Fougera & Co. 
_ Agents, N.Y os 
















OR all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoe 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores a 
Boston or Chicago. 














Prince Henry 


conn TAT tine 


The Daylight Store 


Monday Morning at 10.30 
we started with the Prince 
on his arrival in Washing- 
ton and will accompany 
him on his tour through 
this country. This we do 
by means of MOTION PIC- 
TURES, which will be given 
at 10.30, 11.30, 2, 3 and 4 
o’clock daily. We should 
be glad to have you join us 
in our travels without any 
expense whatever to you. 


THIS EXHIBITION IS FREE 10 ALL. 


Gilchrist Co. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 
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Stationery meat 


Ward’s Bunkerhill Linen ibaa ae in oc- 
tavo size, per lb. . . . 25c 


Envelopes to match, per pack. . . . {0c 


French Linen Cambric Paper, in white 
and blue. Value 40c per lb. . Now 25c 


Envelopes to match, per pack. . .. {Oc 


Broken Lot in Whiting’s and Marcus 
Ward’s blue bond shinai Regular 
Price 50c per lb... . . Now 25c 


Lot Fine Quality Paper in Boxes, latest 
French sizes and tints, with fancy 
designs. Worth $1 00 box, each. Now §0c 


We have just received the latest styles and 
shades in Whiting’s French Organdie PAPER 
and ENVELOPES. 


ENGRAVING 


Visiting Cards, Monograms, «At 
Homes,’’ Address Dies, Crests, etc. 
Special attention given to Wedding 
Orders. 


Mail Orders Solicited 
Samples Sent 


R.H. Stearns & Co. 


Tremont St. and Temple Pi., Boston. 











Maj. Gen. 0. 0. Howard 


Former President of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Seciety, writes thus to a friend about a 
boek he had just been reading: 


“Huldah Herrick,” is this a nom de plume ? 
The dialect bothered me. 1 didn’t want her to 
say “Gawd.” Some say God long, and some 
short, and my prejudging criticism was too 
severe; for soon as I read on I got into the 
spirit of the work. It is a graphic presen- 
tation of the mountain folk, of their needs and 
of the remedy. 0 that I, who have labored so 
hard for four years to tell people of means the 
story of the Iona Mountains, could catch Hul- 
dah’s inspiration and do the task so well! “To 
recreate and uplift,” God grant us the power 
by Christ’s help! 

Will you thank the publishers for me? 

Sincerely yours, 
O. O. Howarp. 


The book he referred to was 


GINSEY KREIDER 


By HULDAH HERRICK. 


A powerful story of life among the mountain 
whites. It is not a child’s book but a dra- 
matic setting forth of the ignorance and also 
of the possibilities of development under 
Christian influences of these American High- 
landers. 452 pages, with illustrations, $1 50. 
To any reader of The Congregationalist, 
$1.10 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cacaco 





Low Rates 
West 


From Chicago to 


Hel Butte, 
$3O 00 baerin 


Salt Lake 


$ 3 O 50 Spokane 
$B BOO ies hegses 


San Diego, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Victoria, etc. . 


Daily during March and April, Tourist 
Sleeping Cars every day. Personally 
Conducted Excursions Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. For descriptive pamphlets 
and full particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


461 Broadway, - New York/435 Vine St., - 0 ncinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia}507 Smithfield St., Pittsbu: 
368 Washington 8t., Boston}234 Superior St., Clevelan 
301 Main St., - - Buffaloji7 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago|2 Bast King St., Toronto, Ont. 





